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Introduction 
In order to fUlly understand the Christian work among the 
Chineae in this country and particularly those o
 San Francisco, 
the Western Home of the Chl
e8e, a word must be said in regard. 
to 
eir religious li
e in China. For, in coming to this coun

., 
th08e eleme
ts which constituted his life in China became mirrored 
in hi. life in this new country. 
The writer do
s not lnt
nd to give Qty extensive details, 
but hop.. to givo sufficient met
rial to furnish some facta a- 
bout the part that religicus educatlo
 is playing in the liv.. of 
the Chineae o
 San Frenc1sco &nd hopes incidentally to correct any 
misapprehensions concerning the Chinese in this country. 


THe Religions of China 


To appreciate tho progrðes o
 Uhristianlty amo

st the Chip.- 
ne8e in both China and the United States, one must not be too erit- 
ica
of th. slowness of its spread and progress. Knowing that China 
comprises one eRA fourth of the inhabitants o
 the globe, a people 
with a civilization dati
g back before the era of Christ, a people 
whose leck o
 eommunicQtlo
 and iLtercourse with the outside world 
haa made them strang
rs o
 
estern civilization and thought, it ia 
no wonder that China h.s been ascribed as a 8low nation: Yet one ca
 
not blame her, for her educational system &nd religione are so an- 
citint that it required time to overthrow th
m 
or the new. 
China i8 not without a religion, but rather it had too many. 
Three of the main religions which were 
ound in China when the 
Chriatians 
ntered were ConfUcl
nisn, Taoism and Euddhiem. 
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Confucianlam 
Confucianism was the mostlrlourishing 
9'}d most Impor
t as it was 
 
the relIgion of the literati, a class o
 sehol
rs who were the sages of 
the natIon. Outsid
f this clasa, it had little authority or influenoe 
at first. 



 
ConfUeious, the father of the so-called religion, was born In Lú
 
one ot>> tho feudal states of what is now the proviDce of Shantung.Bis 
parÐnta w
eerespeetable people but of poor means.The father died when 
ConfUcious was three years of age, thus leaving the mother to struggle 
. 
wi th poverty. The f'amily name was Kung and ConfUcious own name was Chong- 
ni, but he was given the
pp6lation of "Kung-fu-ts! or the-Teacher Kung"; 
Confucius being the La t1nized form of Rung-t'u-ts. 


wL- 
In his youth, Confuoius had a taet.e 
or atudy and h so diligent and 
earnest that he soon became a teacher of thoae who 'a"ere 1n
_'purBUl t o
 _."; 
knowledge. What Confucius was interested in, was not o
 the future. B. 
became saturated wi th th
 knowledge ot>> the past.Be created no Dew doc- 
trine nor new thougåts.He himself said that he was-a transmitter, his 
one ob3ect of life being to induce the rulers of the land to revert to 
· the ideal system which guided the councils of the semi-mythieal sov- 
reigns Yao and Shun(2356E.C. and 2205B.C.)" He was an 
ag1native pers
 
earnest, sincere, understanding the 
tures of men and desiring to aid 
tht
 to a higher plane of li
e.In a way, Confucius ha
 EUeceeded. He 
f 
haa. given to the Chinese a system of morals that even Ch
16tianlty can 


\ 
alOre ccmpete.I
 teaches thpt personal rlghteouenesa Is the sole end 
that any individual must seek.Here we see that OonfUcla
ls
 may be put 
on a par with Christianity."Righteoueness is a virtue: he s&js..lt Is 


that which ought to be done."I
 anything that appeals to the human eon- 
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aciousn.ss and is aanctioned b7 our consciousneee as the right thing, 
 
then it is our duty to perrorm it. Truth must be sought for by every 
indi vidual, eo as to receIve truth and :fidel t ty one frOI!1 the ott.&6r. But 
he aleo teaches negative trbth;that which h. do.. not understand him- 


self or:cannot quote.authoritativeIJ,he choss not to speak at all. AID 
apeaking of this h. say a, "When one cultivates to the utmost the prin- 
ciples of his nature, and exerc
Fea them on 
e principle o
 reoiproei- 


. 
ty,h. is not far from thEþath. What you do not like 'Wh
n dOB. to your- 
solf do not to others. In the way of the superior ma
, there are four 
things, to not one of which have I a8 yet attained.ATo serve my father 
as I wou
d r
quire mj eon to serve me, to this I have 
ot attained.To 


serve my prince as I would requ'
e my minister to serve me, to this I 
have not attained.To serve my elder brother as I would requir
 
1oung- 
er brother to servo me, to this I have not attained.To Bet the example 


in behaving to a 
riend as I would require him to behave to mo;to this 
I have not attained."So it','was that. Confucius in teaching the tbuth he 
 
himself could not underatand nor explain. 
ConfUcianisI!1 does not give a personal deity aa Confucius was in- 
terested in thinga of the present and paat. He did not let the fUture 
life interfere with his teachings for he sayar-When we know so 1itt1. 
about life, how cam We know _nything about deathtb-Anything that is 
direott1y supernatural interfering with the concenlS of..1t1an, he ignor.s 
and passes over. Hia doctrines were of things o:f th
 earth, thuB Wõ have 
Christianity triumphing over Oon
cianiBm and other religions in this 


respect. 
Being troubled about earthly corrupticna as found in the court
at 
that time, ConfUciuA'ult1mat
 aim waa to promote a better government 
by pointing out principles for a.lf-government. and culture.-Ho relied 
r 
on moral not physioal foroe, on example and instruction ra.ther than law 




1 
R1 d punishm
nt.- So around this whole object, Conf'uctU6 'buIlt hi. 
doctrine. As the people In those times were hungeriag ror a higher 
plane of life, Confuciue' teachings partly met their needs. They 
exal ted h1!D as their god but he himself says: -The sage and the man 
of perfect virtue, ho
 dare I rank myself with the
' It may s1cp1y 
0;1 
be said or me, that I strive to become such without øatiety. And to 
teach other., without weariness. I am perhaps equal to other men; but 
the character of the superior man oarrying out in his conduct what 
he profes.e8 is what I have not yet attained. The leaving virtue 
wi thou) proper cuI tivation; the not thoroughly di.cu8sing what i. 
learned; not being able to move toward righteousnes8 of whiCh & 
knowledge ie g..ined; ånd not being able to chango what Ie not good- 
these are the th!!"I-ZS which occas(n me .olici tude. I am not one who 
A 
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was born in the poeee8øion of knowledge; I am one who Ie rond or an- 
tiquity and earneet in seeking it there. A transmitter and not & ma
 
2 
er, bel.tving in and loving the anclents.- 
Bot being able to provide for a deity or god, ConfUciu8 sanc- 
tioned and even encouraged the worship of gods which was then in 
practise among the people. He especially emphasized the duty of 
rillal piety and the worship of parents and ance.tore. Throughout 
hi. books, parent and ancestor worship occupies an important plaoe. 
wrhe service, he said,"of love an
everencc to parents wh n alive 
and tho.e of grier and sorrow for them when dead: theee completely 
e · 
discharge the fundamental dutyof - living men. 8 -
 .ervioe 
which a filial son docs to hiø parents is as follow.:- In hiø general 


conduct to them, he manifest. the utmost reverence; in hi. nourieh- 


l-China and the Chinese---aev. J.L.Jeviu. 
2 - ". - - _. 
a" 00 . 
-Äao Kin
 --- Ch.,n ". 71 


p. 


- 


p. 47&1 
. . ...... 
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ing of them,hls endeavor is to give theæ the utmost pleasureiwhdn 
hhey are ill, he feels th6 greatest anxiety; in mourning for them, 
he exhibits 6very demonstration of grief; in aacrificing to them, 
he displays the utmost 6olemnity; 
hen a son is complete in these 
five things(he may be pronounced) able to serve his parents. He 
who (thus) serve. his parents in a high situation, will be 
re. 
from pride; in a low aituatiop, wil
be free 
rom insubordination; 
and among his equala will not be quarrelsome. In a high 
itüat1DB, 
pride lead. to ruin; in a low situation insubordination lead. tó 
. 
punishm
rt; among equal. quarrel6om
nee8 leads to the .
fldlng of 
weapons. If those three thi
g. be not put away though a son every 
day contribute bee
, mutton and pork to nourish hi. parent., h. 1. 
4 
not filial.- 


Of the four books 'fihich he comprised, are the "Wu-king: the 
five cl
s8ice and the .S-chu",the four books. Of the five cla8ai08 f
 
are l)"Shu-king," a most ancl
nt historical work in China 2)"S-king. 
or "Eeok c
 Cdeo" 
) the"Yih-king" or "Eook of Changes" 4) the "Lik- 
yi"or "Eook of Rites" and ceremonies S)"Chuen-tsew" or "Spring and 
Autumn", a historical nork written by himself. 
The four books are l'Sayir.gs and Teachings of Confuc
uR., r
- 
corded by his discip1ea after his d..th 2)"Te
chings of 
enciu., a 
philo
cpher who lived 
OO years after Confucius 3)"Great Learni
g. 
4)"The Doctrine of the Mean" which is found in the "Book of Rit... 
in the"flu-king". Thepe b08ke w
re the texthooks of the schools In 
China for conturies &rd hpve helr
d 
culd th
 life of the Chinese 
nation in all questior.& of goYernment,
or'-lit)
,h1story 8.nð religion. 
So
t was that when other rations of the earth was far in 
d- 


4 H.iao King----. Ch. IO ---p.72 
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vance In civilization, China did not know that -the old order chang- 
eth, y.tldlng place to new-,
he was still adher
g to the doctrine. 
of the past and was content with them. It waa not unåi1 Chri.tianity 


 
eame.\ the problem. that Con:tuciunirJ11 doe. not øupply, that the Chine.. 
began to questlan thil! :faith which had permeated into the life of' the 


Chineae for .0 many centurle.. 


Taoi.m. 
Taolam flrat came into China :from Inda. In It. flr.t day.,lt 
was a philoøophica1 myatlciam with vague and shadowy view.. A oon- 
temporary of Confuclua, Lao-tsz appeared and formulated It into & 
ayat m. Thi. philosophbr wli.a born in the province of Honan in 604- 
B.C. HI. family name was Ll and hi. given name R. Of' hi. childhood 
and youth, we know nothing. In manhood we :find him as a recorder at 
A 
the royal court of ChaY. 
Thl. .ystem of phll080phy centera It. authority In a pope or 
A 5 
the h'red1ty chler whoae papal ..at 1. at Lung-hu Yountain. The .pll\- 
I' 


it of thi. rirat pope tra
&migrated :from one chief down to the pre.- 


ent. 


The main object of thia system a8 atated by Jame8 Legg
 1
 his 
beck-The Religions of China-,..aa the relation between the univer.e 
and Tao(The Way)", and between the Way 
nd the Waygoer. The Wa1 1a 
an eternal road, alltJ'b6ings and things walk here, no being m.øda It, 
waa made it&e1fj was everything anw"nothing and the caU8e and etteot 
ot all. All thing. originated from Tao, oonformed to Tao, and to Tadt 
6 
they at la8t returned.- Tao w&a all and In all. It was the -uncondt- 
tioned being, which aa an abstraction too .ubt1e for word.,i. the 
origin of heaven and 
arth, including God him.elf; and, when capable 


5"The Re1igiona of China--- Jame. Legge 
6" - - " ".--" " 


p.162 
p.40e 
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7 
of being expreBsed by name, 1. the mother of all thing..- 
Taoism i. a -mJati
ied metaphlsical.effort to explain every- 
thing by abstract principle. of the monl.t type. There i. a sort or 
e 
ImperBonal nature which, perneat1ng all thing., gives rlae to all- 
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T 
.l.. 


Lao-taz bel16ved the nature of man to be good."When one'. mind 1. 
direoted to good, though the good 18 not yet done, tho good spirit. 


. 
are in attendance on himiaüd when one'. m1nd 1. direoted to evil, 
though the evil be not yet done, tho bad splrlta are in attendance 
on h1m. If he ha. done the wicked thing, and afterward. alterø hi. 
way and repent.,not doing anyth1ng wicked, but endeavor. to do eve
- 
thing that 1a good,after a time he will obtain good 
ortune and proe- 
perity: th1_ 1- 
hat 1. called changed calam1ty into ble..1ng. The 
words, looks and doeds of the good man 
re all good. If all the,three 


are ,een to be so every day, QJ. t
r thrt:e Y6a
'8, Hcavt:':n \-ii.Ll burGly 


Ecnd aoYIo'1: èlCo
zinc: 0)" hu.1. And the words, .Look. and deeds of bad 
man are al
 ev

. lf al
 twe t_ree are sa.n to be eo eve.y day ar- 


t6. three years, tteave
 wi

 sure
y send down ca.1amity on him. Snould 
9 
you not exert youroe.1f 
o.do what 1. good'- 
aoism teaches modeøt1 
hum1
lty and gent
eneÞe for tnese _ao-tsz says are the v1rtues that 
wiJ.l protect I:lan s
fel
F on the road 1.0 Tao th1j8 fea.ring no evil. 

r 1t. early Lorms, Taoism was slmp
e, out with an intermix- 
ture o
 DUddhlam, a new and gros8 fo
 
f deyelopm
nt took place. 
The 
e11ðf 1
 transmigration, th
 b
liðf in purgatory,1n 
plrlt., 
in superstition; all these made Taois
 fant
stic, b.ae and cruel; 
The practise 1r m
king imBgea thua deif
ir.g Lao-tcz and other god. 
gave rise.Two other gods T.øre 8saoci&t
ù 
lth Lao-taz to form the 
Trinl ty. An elaborate eyst em of' 
orahlpLand magical pr..ctice. 


7"The ROlir,iona of China- --Jamee Legge p. 405 
8"Old Force9 ir N
w Chl

- --Lanning p. 11 
g"Tho Rvllf.:lc!
e cf ChlI"&. --James Legge plS7 
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sprung up. Priestsm&.Jfe their :fortune by myiitifying the worshipper 
to satisfy the latter's de
nd. Thus being mystified aDd satis:fied 
in this wey, the numbers of 
ellevera o:f Taoism bec
e incr
aEed 
aDd TaoIsm bec
rne a ppwe
fUl force in the livee of the people. It 
Is preaided by a high prIeøt cho8en by diviDe selection from a eer- 
t3.i"1 CÌ1f'rg :t'emil..1'. 
._" ire present day. Taoism hs.s degenerated into 
maeic.d&monQlògy and superstitutlon. R6ver in tho hiø+ory c:f reli- 
gion. 
'\., M. ' eh e c51e.mi ty been recorded. 


Buddhism 


Buddhism was introduced into China in 219 B. C. from India.!; 


At first it met with &trong opposition &
è so it disappeared :for a 
r 
time until in 61 A.D. it became more 
Kv

b1e. 
Like Taolsn, Euddhism curfered degeneracy in Chin
. Its found
 
GAutama Sidd
rthn w&.& born in e2Z B.C. a

 dl
d in 
4
 E.C. Hi_ teaCh 


ir
 

e p
r
, "1
rlc 
nd beautifUl 
rom whom so
e even t

l


 that 
Christianity borro
ð
 so

 c
 its t
ach1rgp. Little bv little, i
. 


"!'(.,r!:' 'bt came chP-r..[;,. è.; 1 ts beau t
. $.r..d si!1plici t
p Ie at. 


There nøre two 8chools in I
dla; that of the Hl

yar.& and the 
Mahãyãn
. Th8 forcer believing in 
or
l 
Ec
tiem, self-denying,8e1
- 


..
:


cjr- a
d charl+
. These followers u


 Mv
tly cf southern In- 


dia and Callon. Th
 
ahãyãna Echoc
taught a philosophical Qystern with 
an elaborate ritual,id
latrou8 
ymbolism. c-ø8tatic meditation. This 
is practised by people. ir
abitlng north India, nepal and Tibet. or 
the two schools. th
 lattbr :found favor in China and Q

ead very 
rapidly. Later, another schcol sprang up 
hos
 practises were more Ih 


J 


fanatical. To this. the Chinese turned. The Buddhist priest practised 
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art. of magic, and was said t
 pOGBcOlct he power to banish f
ine. 
remove peatilence. driv
 away evil 
pirit8, etc. The country was 
soon dotted with mon&stariea and nunnerlos, Gom
ti
e8 place. of bad 
reputation 
nd practiaeQr Such wa. Buddhism wh
n tran&planted to Chl- 
.eae soil. 


I . 
I 


The three great religicns of China therefore are Ju-kiau or 
Conf"uciarlsrn, Tau- Klau -or Taoism and Slh-Kiau or BuddhlED. The 
word 
KiRU- is equlval

t to our word meaning religion, but 1
 faot 
it mean8 a sY8tem of teachlng; it h58 a more generel 
e
nlng than 
-rellgicn.. For ua, relißlon always brl
g up the ldea of God but-Ki8U- 
does not necessarily do 80. 


From these three Klaua we Bee the lack of that religioua ele- 
ment whlch we find 80 predorninent in Chri8tia
ity. The Chineae were 
not lacking in religioua sentiment, but they h
d to take 
rom these 
thr
e Kiaus such rites as would suit their immedlate vie
Ð and need
 
for then, there. was no other religion accc2sible which would 8atlsfy 
their &piritual hunge
. No wonder th
t Christianity ia being regarded 
ao highly in China at the preaent day. It is the only r
ligiodfapa- 
ble o
 giving l
fe to the indl vidual and that was v:ha t theae three 
.å. . 
Kiaus lacked and &1:0 th.t which the hungering 80ula of the Chlneae 


wero &
eking. 


Christ1anity 


When we now speak of Chriøtianity in China, we aø
e that .. 
are epeaking of Pri)t

tD.r..t.1 
JII. Eu t in looking ov
r the hlatory of 
Christia.n I!11&1
ic1J'à 
1'1 China, we 
ind that Chriatlani ty had been in 
China;rom a very 
arly date, introduced, no
 by Proteatant. but by 
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other branches of the Christian Church. 


It wag in 1245 that Pope Innocent iv sent John o
 Piano Car- 
ini, a Francisc.n
 to the Tartar chief tan of the 
ongols in Asia.He 
did not_remain long. Then st. Louis,
ing of France, sent William 
of Rubruck, also a Franciscan. These two men however, did not ea- 
tablish any misalon. Thi. was left to John o
Montecorvino who, in 
1292 was received into Peking where he erected & church. He worked 
with endless toil and untiring effort untIl at the end of eleve. 


yeara, he had baptized six thousand people."It 1s now twelve years,- 
he writea,"slnce I have heard any newa from the West. I am become 


old and gr.yheaded, but it Is rather through labors and tribulation. 
than through age, for I am only fifty eiEht years old- I have learned 
the Tartar language and lit
rature,into which I have translated the 
whole New Testament and the Psalms of David, and h
ve cauced them to 
be transcrIbed with the utm08t care. I write and read and preach op
- 
10 
ly and fr6ely tha t08timony cf the law of 
hr1.t.. 
At that time, Christl
nity extended down to Fu-chien provlrc
 
and there it discontinued to apread. With the acceasion of the tling 
emperors and the dissolution of the 
o
gol dynasty, the Christian. sui 
fered untold hardshipa. Persecution. wiped out the ChrIstiana and it 
was not until at the cloae.of the Ming dynasty, that tho Roman Chri.. 


tlkna regained entraKce. 
In l58Z, 
átteo Ricci, a Jcsult,laià the solid foundation o
 
the ChriQti
r. religion in China. He waa a litÐrary man, therefore a
 
tr
cted the attention of the literati. He sought perciselon from the 
gov
rnor of the province for permisaikn to build a church"to pray and 
atudy in solitude and medi1.tion". Here visitors were welcomed and 


10 "William'a Ulddl. Klngdom"-- Vol. 2 


p. 288 
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and followers were 
lway& with hi m. Thua with the introduction ot 

e.tern learning, China becane op
ned to Vaeatern i
flue
ce 
or a 
.century and a hal
 after Ricci'. entrance. 


Although his te.chings 
ound favor amongst some o
 the lit- 
er&ti, the court royalties were in no way pleas6d. In 17
4, by the op 
A 
der of Yung Cheng,the Christian r
ligion was prohibited. Persecutlo.. 
took place from that tice until 1858. During these year., exile, im- 
prisonment and death were inflIcted on the Christians. !y 1841, 400,C 
000 Chinese had been converted 1:y the eighty European missionariea. 
Catholiciam would have been fUrther
d more if it had not been for 

e -Euli R that waa is
ed by Pope Benedict xiv in 1742 "condemn- 


ing Chinese cere
onies Q
 idolatrous and finally established Tien 
Chu, Lorå of Hea.ven, aa the exclusive de-Gignator of God, thug -put- 
ti
g an end for Catholic 
isaionarle5 to the-term question which has 
11 
be
n until recently a bone of contentIon among the Protestants". 
Accordir
 to Krose, there were 1,026,168 Catholic. o
 which 
12 
14,000 were of European extraction. Ther
 were 1,261 Europeans a
d 
550 Chinese prIests, 291 lay brothers aüd 3,84f m
mb
r8 o
ariou. 
l3 
8i.terhooda. Church
s and chapela n
ber
d to 6,070i .tatlon.,l
, 
Oê9i achcols,4,857 and 118,013 boys and girls, 23,380 of the.e in 


orphanage.. 
Ricca had little iøfluence outside of court clrclt., there- 


fore 1
 1909 there were few co
v(;rts but t.."1ere were 167,478 blf3nt l
 
baptia
Q. 
ith the .stabli&hmcnt of the Roman Church on Chinese a011, 
the test gair.
d a Conception o
 China. ThU8 grew the .tarting point. 
of a growing interest of the Chine8e by the Europeans. 


II "China and the Far Ej.8t"-Clark t"uiver8ity Lecture. 
edited by G.H. E1
k
lec--- p. 256 
12 "KroQ
-K
tholische M18sen St
ti8tck-- p. 79 
13 &; · · · '"' 
-p. .25'] &8 
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Russo- Greek 


Catholieiam 


The Gr8ek Chriliiti
n& ha.d entered China before tho Roman., for 
\1hen Pope Innocent &
nt his 
ball"ador to\the l1ongol court i. 1247, 
the latter. found the Greeks there who had erected a chapel and 1nI- 


der the aupport of the court. Bu t, it was not until in 1685 the. t the 
Ru.sian Holy Orthodox Church was fairly established. EJey had traDa- 
lated the Bible 1nto th. Chinc58 language but had gained very little 
8uccesF,as their converts 
umbered not more than on. thousand. Their 
work exteAded 
ittle beyond the capItal. The Ch1nep,e 2eern to hold uo 
hostility again
t them}for it wa. only until fifty one years ago that 
their expcRses had been defrayed by the court o
 Chi.a. 


Pro tes tan t1am 


w
 cannot speak of Protestantism in China 
ithout referriDg to 
Robert Morrison, the rbpr

eptativ. of the London Missionary Society 
a&d the Chi..se translater of the East India Company 
ho, with COUAt- 
lea. labors introduced Prot..tantiam into China. l
ch credit Ehould 
be giveR to hie for he trar.slated th
 o
tire Scriptures with ths h3
 
c
 Vlln8. He w
a the 
irat to do work among the poor 
d 
ong those 

ho were sick, thus giving rise to the work of the medical mi8alona" 
1.s of today. 
From 1859 to 18

 
o
r1.on h

 enter
d C

t
n and t

.e 
erc 

 
the year. of' hi.. Fr
r:9r..tlon 1"0.... h 4 ., bl
&.t work. II' the beglnnlRc:" 
hl
 work was among th
 Chino
e in the Malay peninEu1a ard on th. 
i.land. o
f the coast of ChlK& dUð to the antago
lsm on the main- 
land. At the 
nd of the year 1860, he had co
vert
d only 8ix Chl- 
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.eae, bU
lia work was 
ot a failure/for he had diatributed many 1it- 
ature, biblo tra
alations, linguistic helpa, 5uch .. dictlon.ri
., 
ctCj which helped greatly iN his work. 
The period 1860 to 18
9 
.s very alow. Pissionarieø were 5cat- 
tcred in .i
h



 P
OV1nC6C, Rnd still th
 good work wa. cc.
t1nued 
until i. September 22, 1898 the 
mperor Kuarg Hsu became Impriaoned. 
The
 in 1900, the t
rrib1e Eoxer uprising took place iñ which 
_ 
dreds of Ch
1Fti8n. sacrificed their live.. 


A comparison of numbera bðtw

n the yaer. 1908 Rnd 1899 .hp
. 
a rapid progres8 iR te. yeara. 


1
8 


MO,.of 
iaaicnari.s-------------------------(,C5g 
No. of n

ive l:orkera (both aexea)----------9,7S4 
No. of communicants-----------------------191,995 
Statlona having foreign rni8alOE
rlea----------é27 
OU
&tation.--- -----------------------------3,7

 
Pupil& in day &choo1a----------------------50,910 


udðnts iR higher 
.tit
tlona------------14,
59 



ligioua I

tructicn in Horne. 


1898 


2,458 


5,071 
eO,682 

9 


1,969 
3O,C40 


4,
5 


Religious education a. defined by G.B. Blak.lee i. a-rea
d- 
ucaticn, in which t
e hiatorical f&ct and the p
r&onal experieKce 
known a. religion cORstltutc5 an i-



-
l 
lem
.t, and over which 
rc116ic
 
xerts 
 
ubtl
, 

drhc
criatic and, .. we think, 
eaaur- 
.b1
 valuable influ
nce, producing a certain kind of educated Maft, 
na
ely, a m
R who i. both educ
t.d snd r6li81ou8-thð o

 as much .. 
l4 
the other". Ix ror
 cf the religio
a which had ita birth 1
 ChiR&, 


14 "Oh1

 .nd tht Far E
8t------G.H.Blakale
 p.278 





 


could w. ftRd materia
 for a r
Al rell
t
. rducatloa of the child. 
Co.fUcianlsm surely doaa 
ot give r

m f^r pera

al cxperle
cð but 
r.

r. it bind. the i
dlvidual .to the old- to the thiDg. of the 
past. It doe. Rot impart a whole complex of knowledge OK . baal. 
of rea.o
 aDd of iRductioa from experio
ce. It does not teach the 
aci
nce o
 a.tur. and of society .ad haa little toward practical 
li

. but. we must Dot overlook thG fact that CoxfUciaRlam haa helpld 
to build the character of the Chiuese child. It i8 & ayatcm of morala 
ethic.- h.rdly a religiom. Taois
 doea no
 irupart kaonledge. It i. . 
K
ture religioa comblaed with èemoni&m. goblinl

. etc. Buddhlarn ftl
 
cOBsists cf m&RY ethical teach
8, but like CORfUciaBiam it do.. .
 
percit peraonal experien
e. 
The people i. ChiR. wore o
ce divided into four main cla880s 
the lit
ratl, frrmers, mechanic. a.d merch
ta. All do
 through the 
8cale. theee diff8ra
t cla8.e. Bore taught fro
 their infa.cy the 
teachi.g. of Con
clu..through practice. of 

ce.tor worah1r 


 
1' 
lial piety. The children ohare the belief. iR 5uperstltioR. which 
helå 
. reigft8 
ø Chinese 
oclety ao cloae that the whotc l1fe of 
t
e Chineae were bOUMd i. auperstitio.. oven to the very mixute de- 
tails o
 hie daily life. Thus w.. 

e child of old China brought up 
nidst 5uperatiti 
. dread &Rd fear. 

hon childrc
 gcow uP. the boys are a..t to achool. w
ile the 
girl. receive their education at h
e. From earli69t childhood much 
tLce 1. spent o
 

rm
tlo
 of character, and attentloR 18 paid Toot 
only to moral conduct, 
ili
l piety, p.tience obodieRcð. diligence. 
thri
t. frugality, kiadReaa toward all bei
sa, but algo to minute 




a 


rulð. of good brðediKg.r
lating to behavior to
ard themaelve., .sto 


dr6E
, rer
onal ftpp

r8
c
, etc., 
nd t0rard others, their pare.t., 
guests, ppr
o.a of respect, their elders. their equal., etc., for a 


breach of etiquette 1. deemed more unpardor.able iB ChiK& th
n lB the 
moot punctilioua circle. elaewhere. 


The great authority i. &ehcol affairs i8 ConfUcius. Hi. pic- 
ture is .et up i
 a conapicuous place over an altar. and wheR the 
father entru.t. tho boy to the eara of 
 tQa
h
r, the child'. fir.t 
ac
 i. to 
ho. r8v
re.e. to the great ma.terof Chi.ese morality by 
knÐ.l1ag:b.
orè hi. effigy. 
Rich families build a .pecial education-hall iK thøir homes 


..d eRgage a private tutor for their chlldrcr,but there are a1.0 


public r.crcol
 which misht b. compared to the high 8chool. of this 


. 
country. and colleges. Thea. form a large cOflPlex of ma.y edifice. 
 
built .
d maintained by th
gc.verRmcKt. The idea prevail. gen
rally 
t]1at the educatio. of Wû
&r. i8 much aeglected i
 ChiRa, but we fl.d 
1. ChiRe
e hi.tory 
any educated women praised for their talext. a. 
well as for their lcarni
. I
 f
et, tþ
re i
 Chino5e literature 
.ot a 
ew poems of great bøatlty record
d ..sthe productio
. of the.. 
wome
. It18 not a prejudices a3
iL.t the educatio
 of 
om
R but it 
1. the lack of 


ortuRity .
d i
ability to imitate th
ir bett
r. 
that the women of 

8 pooror clas.ea did Bot eRjoy thia privilege. 
The girl. 
re educ&ted in needl
work which wa. cousider4d ODe of the 
gr.atest acc
mpI1ehment
 of their .ex. Domc.t
c virtues wore dc
rned 
i
di
pena1bl
 eve
 for 
c
e
 
ho hav& becoIDs famous. Bcstd
s th... 

 
v
rioua hcu
ehold duti
., the Chinese girl h
d the duty of kF'pi
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the home altar always i. coøditioR--to keep the i.ce
.e burnimg 
and the tea-cupa full. A. w. have jU5t seen, educatioR in ChiB& 
had it. highest e
ds iø Charact
r, which 1s good if oKly a know- 
ledge of the 
orld a
d it. forc08 could be mingled with it, .. that 
they may be masterdd to onoble ... the Chinese to bott
r hi. ext.r- 
al co
ditloR8 i. lifo. But with the grGwi
g ack.owledgement ef Chri
 
tia.ity a.d & better under.t
>>di.g of what it m
a.., ChIRa haa awak- 
..ed 
rom the hypnoti.m of ita pa.t .ages and reachi.g forw&rå to 
the food of the aoul which owly ChriatiaBity could provide. 
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Mi
ratio. ot ths Chlnðae to America 


I
 1849 when Sutter dlucovered gold iø CallforRia, he did .ot 
realiz
 what the discovery would mean to the whole world. The 58.. 



pr..d 
ik. llght
.iDg .ad 800. a flood of people rrom all parta ot 
the globe migrated to thla cOUKtry. The U.ited Statea had become a 
magRet attracti.g people o
 all r&cea and beliefa to the.. ahor... 


Amon
 th6 immigra.t
 were the Ch1>>eae. They, tee, came to .eek a 
rortune. The Uatted States bec
e 
O
 a."Gum Saa" t Golde. Hilla) 


s2d tale. such a8 
r8 
vund i. Marc' Polo'a trav8l. i. IRdia, were 
bei
g 
pread broadcast !
 China. Gold w
. aaid to be tou.d every- 
uhcre. The&e 
ere the lege
d. that brought the i
&l.triou. a.a 
quiet Chineae to thi8 Weatera hemi8phare. 


At that tim
,no immigration rAstrlctiona were paaaed agal
at 
the coninE of tho ChlDaae to thia country. r
 fact, they were we 1- 


comed a_1 gr

tly favored by th
 P
ðric.R.; th
ir retieGn2
, 1

,
- 
trioua>>e.., adaptabili ty to thoir .e.' r:\.rrouadiRga aJtd t"1.1".
 \"."U 
gressive character WOD the a
iration of the white people."Thatever 
the white m
n Beomed to dc, the ChinamaR took up; whatever white 
me
 did, the Chi.e&8 could learn to do; he w
e 
 gap- filler, doing 
what no ODe else would do, çrbwhat ro
aln
d undone, ad
pting him- 
self to the white 
Ã
'
 t
atc., 
nd .1ipping away, u
prot
8t1nsly, 
15 

o 
th
r tasks when the white man wanted hia jJh.- Thoao were 
:
. rry. when the Chi
e&e ft
r' vr 
çual footi
g with other race. 
but lI!..j tbe Chiae.e immle;rants 1)(crea8ed. the 
hl to m
:=a 'became alarmed 
Race .Dtipath
t had ..ri.e
 amOJR'5vt 
.r
 min(lr. a.d the Ch1
e.e became 


Jf "Chi.ego Im
t


.j(."--Coolldg
 


p. 22 
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&a object of co.tempt. Soo. legi.ldtlÐ. was directed 
g
i..t all 
foreigwer. but especially ths Chine.e. By the o
d of the ysar 1852. 
aecordiag to custom hou&e figur.. Chine.o 
umbered 20.025. .I
 1geo, 
aixty per c
rt ?f the Chi
eae were i. eleven mining cOUItie. ..gage
 
&d lø miwiwg 
Bd i2 dome.tic occupatiø..; but, by 1870.o
lr forty fl
 
r
r ee.t remai
ed in these cou.tie..while thirty eight per c..t were 
.ow ..ttl
d j. .ad about the citie. of S.. Joae. Saerame.t. ..d Sa. 
16 
Fraxoi.eo. - 


s
 Fraxciaeo .00. became the e..tcr of Chi.e.e lif.. Lik. ot
 


aT Immlgraat.. they eatabll&hed s .qu.rter" ix the city. Thu. liviIg 
together th.y org&Klz.d themaelv.. i.to a society .imilar to that 
fr5m which th.y camo. 
ia i. .ot Qtr

e, 
. it 1. .atural 
.r peo- 
ple of the .ame race to flock tog.th
r for mutual aid axd protectio
 


The foreigners were .traager. to them; their m...er. ..d cu.tom.-w.r. 
diff.r.at; th.Ir r
lj
lo. wag 
ot like their.; eQch race .pok. a dif- 
:f.ro.t lallgUage ..d almoat i. ov.ry way the Chi.e.e maJUler of livi.g 
w.a dI.ti.ctly UIllk.. The Ch1.e.. have b... accu.ed .f b.iIg te. 
cla..i.h. but wh.. owe .tudie. the Chia... family relatic..hip. 1. 
Chia..o.e would .ot <<o
der that th.y 88ðk each other'. fellow.hlpr 
I. Chi
.. the cIa. rolatie.ship i. the bagi. .
 their eol..y bo.ð,.. 
they have tr..apla.ted this :form of orgaR1zatiow to
h.ir .ew ool..y. 
formiag dI

er..t 
amily aocictJ... Th.
.oci.ti..l four at the b.g
- 
.1.g.i
cr..
ed to 8Ix s

erwarda) formed i.to what ia 
owa a. the 

ChIRe.e Six Compawie.-iB 1882. Thi. a.gociatic. aubatitut.. the old 
patriarchal orea_izati.. of the old eouat
. 
I. ita .arly d
y.. thI8 a..oeiatl.. has be.. accu.ed b' Am.rl- 


16 .Chi.... Immigrati... ---C.olidge p. 38 
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ca.. a. import.r. .f' wcr:a.. f'or imm.ral purpo..., f'or maki
 eo.tract. 
i. ...dt.g .v.r eooli..' thi. word ha. bee. gr.atly abu.ed by f'or.i
 
.r.. I. Chi.., it applie
 to oae who 1. .. u..klll.d labor.r. Th. Chi 
.... have gr.at r..p.ct f'or the labor.r aad a ceol1. 1. aot r.pr....\ 

.tativ. of' a .lav. a. 
terpr.t.d h.r. by the Am.ric&a.) to f'lood 
the 1.àu.tr1al mark.t. etc. Th. Six C.mpa.le. t. qu.te the word. of' 
It. pro...t a.cretary · was .rig1aally to promet. the g..eral ..1far. 
.r the Chi.... people r..1d1ag i. the U.1t.d State. aad to prot.ct tat 
Chi.... from b.
 uaJu.tly treatcd
 It i. a b.Rev01e
t .oclety órgan- 
ized and .upp
rt,d by the Chi.... p.opl.. It acta a. a cleariag house 
f'Qr all Chl.ese public hHllness, .!; a court f'or c.r.y cOJ:.fllct arl&1RG 


"'Dor
 the Chlr_
 
 1:, to help th
 pÐor, the .eedy 
.d the .ick, eto.Ev8'. 
, Chi.... 1. rcgltorded ... a.. I!lttlber of this orE;
lz.tlGI1 .1 tl1 
he 
x- 
c{.pt1

 of' th(. Chri.tl..a; but I "a. b.f'CÞrmed that this b.. has b.e. 
- 


rece.tly 11f'ted a.d 
o le
er enforced. 
Other org...lzatlc.. wcre the trade guilda of' whlch the impor- 


t&.t 0... ".ro the clgar-maker8, .ho.-mak.rø,lauadryme., .tc. The.o 
had their ew. officers, 
t.rpr.ter .ad a. age.t 1. each f'act.ry.
. 
obJ.ot. of' the guild. ar.:- t. ke.p up wag.., to ..ttle di.put.. a- 
mo.g th.m.elve.,to protect themaolv.. agal..t ...-uaio. Chiao.. by 
_ 17 
.trlke. a.d agaaat Americ... by Quit. at law". Strict law. were -- 
f'orc.d ..d member. have m..y prlv1l.ge.. Th. guild headquarter. ..rve 
aa empl.,m..t of'f'ic.. .h.r. memb.r. .ut of "ork report a.d "here em- 


plpyer. go f'or .ork.r.. 


t1..d. INCN- 
E..ide. th..e, there th."T.ag.
 Or1g1aally i$ W&a org-.iz.d 
for pel1 tical purpoae. 'but 
 .ooa degeaera ted WI ti1 
ecam. ., .0- 


17 -Cht.e.e I migratlo.- ----Ceo1idge 
.... 


p. 407 
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oietie. of youBg"tough.- who are .imila
t. the America. "r

..
k.". 
The.. .oci.tie. had their origi. i. 
hi. cOUItry a.d are ..t i. a.7 
way co..ected with --y aocieti.. i. C
a. Th.y .... became dep.rt.ra 
ef weme. for 
.ral purpe.e. .ad ce.t.ra e
 gambli.g. Th. "t..g warl 
that are .. f
ili.r te the p.ople o. the Paci
ie eoa.t, were r..ult. 
o
 quarrel ever wem.. .r gambli.g. With!. the.e la.t 
.w lear., the 
fightiag ba. be.. d.creaaed g
ðtly aad u.til la.t y.ar, ..t 0.. eCei 
curred. ARPeae. Soci.ty" wa. termed bl the 1ead.r. .f the.. toag., 


a.d all treuble. aro ..ttled by this .oeiety. A. gambli
 &ad pre.ti- 
tutl.. are prohibited 1. Sa. Fr..ciac. .ow, treubles ar. Ie.. frequ

 


....,...., I 
I. the b.gi..i
,"Ch1aatow." compo.ed .
 0.1, . few hut. u.til 

 
later,ther. w.r. three er four blocks o
 .habby dw.lli.g.. It. leca- 
tie. i. .ot i. the be.t part ef Sa. Fraaci.ce. It i. .ituated .ear 
 
water tre.t ( two blocka from it, but ..w that pertie. ha. be.. fil1
4 
i., a.d Cht.atow. .ow, i. about twelve blecks from the OaklaBd Ferry) 
The sid.walk. aad the .treet. were poor .ad filthy aad 1. .very wa7, 
the Chiaeae quarter wa. a me.ace te ...itatie. _Dd hygieBio law.. It 
waa(tet Wltil the whit. l&adlordg w.r. appealed te by the Chi.ea. that 
m6alJUre. wen:. tak.. to clea. tha.t aecti... It was aot watl1 i. 1904 
were the Chi.sse permitted te ope. a diape..ary tor the cariag .
 t
 
.ick. Previ.us t. thi., th
 Chjr
g. were refU..d permi58i.. t. ope. 
... wh
ch would b1U-der Chi.e.e .upervi.i... 
The i.flux ef the Chi..ae p.pulatiea c..tiaue to 1.crea.
'Th. r 
America. labori.g claag agai. became alarmed &ad petitio.. t. the 
state a.d aati..al goveram6.t. t. bar the Chi.es. from co
i.g to thia 
country, begaK to take place. From thi. time .., the ChiKe.. bee
. 


. 
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the mark for attacks by the whites. A variety of licence! taxea be- 
CAme discriminated against the vhineee and many ordinances were 
passed affecting their occup
tlona.
n every way the 

ine8e were a- 
bused, subject to all sorts of laws and limita.tions..).1uch of the hoe- 
tilities suffer6d by the Chinese at this time was due to the fact 
that the administration of t
a law was in the hands of offioials 
whose poli tl
a1 future depended upon their pleasing the laboring cleaS', 
Al though many judges and officers were pro- Chinese, public opinion 
was strongly anti-Chinese thus the Chinese people could not escape 
the unscrupulous tax collectors. The feeling of race antipathy became 
.... 


so strong that riots occurr
d .'h
, t
e Chinea
were mercolessly mas- 
 
sacred, tormented, abused, left homeless, etc. The Chinese did no 


harm; they were an unaggressive and peace loving people and had ful- 
filled all the requl
6dents that had been 1nposed upon them through 
hatred. But still, the free and democratic people of this country, 
who thwmselves were foreig
áand whose country was originally of In- 
dian possession, said that the Chinese should not stay. Those were 
bitter daya days for the Chinese but they were patien'. The Chinese 
gove
ent did not d6mand any indemnity nor retaliation from the UA 
nited states gov6rriffient. The Chinea9 knew that the government waa not 
responsible for ap ignorant act of its citizens, although this e
ea
 
I 
a dif:fÐrent attitude on the part of the Chinese toward the Americans 


a t that time. 


As years passed on , and after the Chinese 
ad proved themsel
 
harmless, less race antipathy existed. The Chinese began to Bend for 
t
eir families and many came. The paasage wa s quite small so that .. 
working Chineae could well afford it. Their standard of 1ivin
 was 




m 
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lower than that of the whites, thus making it possible for the Chi- 
nese 
amily to flourish o
 the wage of ita wage-earner. Their
8 
simple consisting of rice, vegetables, fish, and little meat. They 
were unaccustom
d to the extravagant expenditures of the 
est and 


since in almost every case the Chinese had come to save money, to 
better the conditions 
or hiB own family in China, little was spent 
for food and. lodging. 
Aa the nunber of Chinese increased, the enterprising 
hite 
landlords p&
titloned the buildings into s
aller and smaller com- 
r


monts thus reaping & good h.rvest from the Chinese. Due to the 


1 
strong anti-Chinese sentiment which still lingered, the Chinese were 

 . 
not allowed to inhabit in any

rt of
he city. TÞ6Y were refUsed 
to rent lodgings 81In:. outside of' their quarter. Soon m:ä.ny blocks o
 


bui
4ing8 were erected by the white landlords and leased to Chineae 
sub-landlords. These buildings consisted of' mê..ny roo!os wI th C0cr.10n 

 
kitchens and common bathing f&cilitles. Of courae
home8 were quite 
differentiated 
rom those of the non- Christians. Sanitary regulations 
were regarded by the Chinese Christiane phCd
 ideas h&ve become West- 
ernized due to the contact with 
heir American teach
rs and friends. 


Like all other peoples, the Chinese brought with them their 


own religion from China. kuch energy and finance were expended for 
the erection of numerous temples within which were countless im
geB 
of theIr gods. These became tne center of lif'
 a
o
g the Chinese. 
The advice of th
 Gods 
ere 6ou
ht in almost all of their activltlep. 
It would not be t00 
ch 
0r us tv ge lntc a little detail of 
F.0
9 of the festivals 
hich the Chinese c
l
b

ted in hcror o
 dit- 
rerent gods. Firat o
 all, the Chinese calendar, which 1s lunar, but 
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hC8e be
inning is determined by the BU
, co
tinued to be used by 
the Chinese in this cOunt1). 
3 
3
jhs are strictly regul
ted by the 
noocj the first of ev
ry month is new meon a
d the fifteenth is full 


moon. 


On the fifte
nth of the 
i
at 
onth, the birthd&y of t

 "Spirit 
of Heaven
 is celebrated. þ
o

 all th
 numberlooa 3oda, he 1s the 
chief of a trinIty which is greatly respected allover China. The 

o
anions of this god are, the 
Sp1r1t of Earth" and the "Spirit o
 

ater". Tne blessi
gp ûf t
ese three are much needed Rnd sought for 
during the year. "The Spirit of Hc-
v

" ie 
&1d to confer celestia
 
bliss; the "Spirit of Water- que
ches fire, and the "Spirit of Earth- 


procures forgivness of sin. The birthday of the Spirit of, Earth is 


the f1
teenth of the sever 
r. ""']')...:: t
 
hlle the birthday of the Spirlt o
 
Fire 1s the tenth of the ninth month. 
In addition to the tr1ni ty are raa-ny gods amongst whom are the 


five gods cf 
ealth. The6E nat
rally pl
y 
 prominent part in the 
lives of the people for everyone desires wealth and currie
h them. 
Cn the second Qnd slxte
nth ð
rp v
 every month, a feativ&l 

 
eld 
i
 their honor in which pigs and dei
ty eatables are sacrificed and 
vhen candle and 1ncencc burnir.g oc

py 2 pro
1nent part. 
On the seve
th night of the 
eve
th moon, the girls have a f
e- 
ttval in which they 
ake pffer1n
B to the Spi
nln
 Ùa
sol, represented 
by the bright star, Vega. She is the dauchter of the pun- 6 od and the 
pßtron saint or èc
e3tic UG


. In the evening, the g1rlo pSAH a 

hre
d through the eye of a n
c
le, 
hich it ie hoped will m
ke the
 
p!'ofic1f.nt 1n lle
Jle'tfork. It is at this festival that the girls gather 
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together In grou
s and have a good t1me. 
In the 
ighth month,the æoon s
ines brighter than in any other 
mont
 durin!. the y
ar; so the fiftee
th, the ni
ht of the fUll m
rr, 
1s c
lebrated as the birthãbY of the moon. Offerings are made to th
 

OO
l . Th
oon is wcrs
iped as a benig
 goddess and o
 her festiv
l 
, 
pecpl
 exchange congratulations and pres
nts. It is generally.regrette1 
if t
e ne
 moon is b
clouded, but this is not to be interpreted as a 
bad o=en fa r it would only indicate that the moon will be bright 


'On nex tHew Year' s 
a.7. 
New Year's eve and for t
o or three weeks following were great 

 
da
s for 

e Chin
se. Only good words of luck, happiness a
à wealth 
etc. were spoken. The god's blessings were especially sought at this ti 



i
r 

r the coming year. 


One of the many practices in which the Chinese worshipper goes 
to the te
le is for the purpose of hearing oracles. For instance, a 


m

 has a sick 
on. If he wants him to recuperEt
 d
d be well a
ain 
h
 goes to the te
ple with rn&ny offerings and en oracle iE esked 
throu8h the priest of the te
ple. A great pumber of oracles are writt
 
on wooden slips which are attacpsd to the divining board and marked 
with a special symbol fer 
ach. Th
 sq
e sy
bols are 
ritten on sticks 
and locked up i
 & box with a hcl
 i
 on
 cb
er. The box ie shaken 
until one stick cc
eB out, and the oracle thus dete
1n
d by the eym- 
JrL :,.... 

of the Btic
, is read off fro
 the di
in
 board. These oracles are 

nterpreted as true and as decreee fro
 heaven. As one of the Ch1
eBe 
proveròs 6a1d,"TI
 may cure 8 diaea6e, b
t we cannot change the de- 


crees of heaven
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Besides the gods 1n the t
mpl

. 
he Chi
ese hcm
8 w.
formerly 
guarded by various household eods, who 

re pupn
eed t
 þr
t
ct th
 
H 
..'tA- 
interest
of that p&rtlculár home. Thus tho children were b

 1nto thia 
atmospher
 and these pag
n pr
ct1c

. Eut, a9 the y
arB .e
t by, and 
the YCUJ"L w . .!"!1er'......

ns CáIDe into contact wi th \iestern 1d
1l8, these 
practices were onl
 continued by the older and mcr
 conservat1vð ele- 



ent of the comru
lt7. 


Education 


Though bcrr 
r .. f

elsn land, the Chinese child was taught the 
l:i.!!guage of his :rather. Private schc(.l
 '"ðre establIshed where-Confucius J 


book3 wer
 M

orized and learned. In every r
F, these schools were 


conducted similarly to those found In China wi tl" 
1't. =
';
? t.lon thp t 



h
 children do net lodge 1n the schoola. 


Amer1c
n 
ducat1cr 

r Chineee children co

enced as e
rly RS 


18 ô O. A public schocl w
sfstablished b
 a 
r. L
r.ctct 1
 th
 base
ent 
cf Q baptist church. This school became disbanded after a short time 
I1nd it was nO}" until 1n the j-t...r l89E' that a school, under the prin- 
clpalship of a 
is
 Rcse 7h
Jðr, was orßanlzed with only four as puþ[e 


LRt
r ae the Chi nese beca
e a
are of the value of 

stern education 


8.1"'d as the number of Chlr:eBe fQ.':lili
e in{'re'
8
d, the necesai ty . of a 
new schoolhouse was urgent. Fl

lly the school moved uit
 Miss Thayer 
re

ining &8 pri
ctpal until in January, 1901 when. Mrs. C.C. Newhall 
took her place. At thiz time, the rurh

 of uupils had grown to 130 


and R i
ees than a year," said 
rB. Newhall, " pup1ls came in such 
nu
bers that I h
d to form five more clase
e, 

kl
g ten classes in 




.l, 


all. The dlsa
trous earthquake in 1906 
ipod out Chinatown and my p
_ 
pils were scattered to. the rour winds. w 


Before the establis
ent of the public school for the Chinese, 
Chinese children had been att
nding schools with the American chl1- 


dren. As early as 1850, Indians and negroes had b
en excluded from 
testirying ror or against whlt
 persons and an atte
t was made at 
that time to 
xclude the Chinese also. On account of the small rumber 


or Chinese families a
d children &mong the e
rly immigrante, th
 
q
estion of sc
nol provisin4 did no; arise until at this time. TÞe 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction in l859, protested against 
the atte
t to force" Africans, Chinese 
nd Nlggers' into the white 
schools, anà the statute of 1960 excluded 
ongolians and Indians to- 
[ether witc n

rocB from thE public schools. Separate 
chools might 
be provided for them, an
he Etatute 
f 1863 p


ltted school trustees 
18 
to U2e public funda 
or thi3 purpose. At tÞic time there were cnly 

00 Chinese children altogether under f1fteen.Y6&rs of age in the 
Etate, one h81
 o
 whom were in private Echools supported by their 
parents. As late as lODE, the Eopr
 

 F
lcation voted to eBclude Chi
 
nOse boys from the public high 6choo1s but was shortly obliged to re- 
voke the order. In those day
, only 
 
e
 glrlp 
ere allowed the privl- 
l
ge of attending schoo1e. Only those of ChrIstian f
iliee had this 
ra:-e pz:-i v11ege. 
Education was sought for not only by ch11
-'fJ-ì, 1y..1t alao by the 


adult ChineE'e. 


· c 
h... 



arly as 185
, the Pr
sbyterian church WQa organ- 


ized; in 1870, the Methodist Episcopal churc
; in 1872, the Co
gr6ga- 
tiona1; in 1890, llh
 Salvation Army and until finally eleven distinct 


18 "California Stats." l8Ë3--
--P. 210 
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church organizations were established in the Chinese quarter. iheae 
churches opened night s

0ols where the Chinese adult, after his d
y 
c
 toil, learned his A,
;
:
 
Qny Chinese wer
 e
loyed as domeetic 
servants in Am
rican hcmes and they found that a lack of knowledge o
 
the American langqage was of great, handicap. These Echoola provièad Arr! 


merican teacr.cr
 \"
..J t::u
ht th
'I1 th
 fl'3senti&ls of E
rl1i8h and Inci- 
dentålly the Bible was introduced. Llthough a majority of the Chinese 
population o
 San F rEnc lsco were still non- Christiane, yet the Amer- 
ican clgeionaries and & few 
èl
ese converts were very faithfUl in th
1
 


t_sks. 


Kot 
ontent with the 
ork among the Ch inese adulta, the churches 
'IÞ. y- ''"" 
began to establish kindergarden schools for
cbilaren)fprimary schools 

or children of primary. age, a
d to
send teachers into the hones to 

e.

 the mothers 
nd daughters. The churches played a great p2rt in 
 
education o
 the Chinese of SQn Francisco 3r.d th8 good 
ork is steadily 


i
cre
sing and e
l&rbi
 until now the churches with t
e exception o
 
the y.
.C.Å. and tr.l Y.U.C.A. are the only cçrt
r
 
f social activities 


in the co
nity. 
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The Chinese Community After IÐ06 


Th
 Breat earthqu
ke and fire on April 18, 1
C6 
è1
h resulted 
i
 t
ð destruction or most of 
he city of San Francisco, cauaed the 
Chinese of that city to be scatte
ed throughout all parts of the eoun- 


try. 
any caDð-east and other
 Eet
lft
 t
 o
"
r r

t8 of C
li
orr.1a. 


Aa soon &s th
 city ..
 
e
Jilt, the Chinese quarter was once again 
populated. The whit1lan\orda aõai
 reaped a great harvest 1
 the ereb- 
1\ 

io
 o
 builàin
A iT. 

ls section. Race discrimination was still more 


or less dominant, thus makIng it hard for any Chmnese. even the ed- 
ucated Christian ChInese, to ee
lre a place of dwelling outside o
 
this precinct. The story of the attempts of a well known Christian 
Chinese will serve to illustrate the race ântipathy which was prÐv
- 
lent then: 

I
he euææcr', I proposed to bring my famIly from Los Angeles 
to San Fr
nci8co. I trIed many times to find a suitable house out- 


aide of Chinatown so that my children might be properly brought up 
in the W
YB of the Americans, that in the years to come, they may 
perform the duties or 

erican citizenship. 
I found a good flat with five rooms and bath and the rent was 
within my ability to pay. The landlady was 81po willing to ren; the 


house to me after having heard the explanation I 'Clade regarding my- 

elf . The rent was paid 6lnd preparation WáS made for moving in, but 
Qfter two days the landlady c
e to my office and returned the 
oney 


to 
e and explained the situation: the whole neiBhborhood had risen 
in arms against the idea of having a Chinese family 1n their midst, 
and since the landlady 
ould not 
ivc up the house to me it 
as out 
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out of the questIon to mov
n# so my f
rst attempt to find a home 
o
tside the district where my own people live was a flat failure. 
.' A few weeks later I again tried my luck, and in the Course of 
an afternoon, I round two houses which would be suitable to me, since 
they were not far from Chinatown and t
e rent was not exorbitant. The 
agents kindly made arrangements to rent the premises to me but when 
thë landlords were apprised of the nationality or their prospectIve t 
tenants all arrangements were annulled. Of 
,. After all these failures, I was not yet dismayed, I resolved to 
try again and hoped for better results. Accordingly one ideal after- 
noo
, after having gone through the rush of busineRs, I sallIed rorth 
putting aside the memory of all previous defeats from my mind. I found 
a flat on Mason Street near Sacramento, which I thought was the ideal 
place for a home. The lândlord was a good-natured Frenchman. He had 
no race prejudice. in his mind and what he had there was only dollars. 
and c
nts. So he agreed to rent the place to me provided hia other 
tenants would not object and that he would let me know one way or the 
other in two days. At the end of the two days, I called at his house 
and he t
ld me that it was out of the que
tion to 

n
 

 t
e h
use 
ol

e the other tenants objected stren
ously to renting the flat to 
a Chinese f
ily. I was greatly disappointed but not the least sur- 
prised. I had the temerity to aak him what fa
ily objected to 
y liv- 
ing there, and he replied that It was a family of negroes. That was the 
last straw that broke the back of my buoyancy of hope. I then repeated 
again and again to 
ys
lf saying, if negroes even objected to my get- 
ting a house OQ
side of Chinatown, how can I ever succeed in getting 





 


a place where no one objects. From that time on, I never made another 
move. The proverbial Chinese perseverance seemed to have left me ror 
19 
good." 


The Chinese section of San Francisco has been a spot of attrac- 
tion and interest to Am,erican tcurists and it la still. kany distort- 
od and exaggerated ideas about the Chinese have be6n spread by news- 
paper reporters and the polIce, Info
ation was habitually obtained 
from the worst classes of the Chinese while the coóperation of the re- 
spectable class was as habitua!J refUsed. For m
y years, tourists were 
shown the feu ternploB, shops, the few gambling and opium denø and other 
vile resorts, much to the opposition of the respectable Chinese. As a 
result, the horrora a
d vices of the San Francisco Chinatown werehcr 


h
ralded to the world. Yet the majority of the Chinese being reticent 
and peace-loving, kept to themselves and submitting to the rni
represen- 
tations forced upon the
 by the American people. 
Now, as one entera the Chinese section from the south ( the buai- 
ness distrtict) one could behold the peculiar types of architecture 
that 
rrests the eye. Upon closer obsGrvätion, ano would find these 
buildings to be bazaars with the most attractive display of Oriental 

are in their show windows. IJ
ny of the buildings are built on the 8tyl
 
of Chlnes
 architecture together with Its peculiar color combln&tlons. 
Chinatown is now occupying ei8ht blocks north and south and five 
blocks running east and we
t 
ith a population of 8,000. The main bus- 

 
ineas street is Grant Av
nue 
hich was formally called Dupon
. Here 
 
be found any 11ne of business. Eaz
arE, 
lothing stores, restaurants, 
new
paper est.blishments, grcery stores, drug stores, hardware stores, 


19 "Chineee Innigration"---Cool1d3
 


p. 438-9 
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book stor
s, men's fUrnishing stores, tea stores, je
elry storee, 

eat and rlsh mark6tA, 7
6etable stores, trunk stores, 
tc., occuF
7 
the bual,ees lire of the Chineee 
 this aection. Ap fM "'hJle the stree*t 
are clean but TIe to th
 sre
t 
mcu
t 
f trade that Is being done in 
this part of th
 city, they are rather crowded with automo
iles and 
freight wagons of all sorts. 
Like other foreign co


itlee, 

e Chinese have their own consul 
who is nominated by the Chinese 
inlßtry of For
ign 4ffairs and appoint 

d b7 the Presid
TIt or th
 Chinese P
pvblic. H
 prot
ctB 

 interests 
of the Chinese In this country, maintains and improves if poesible the 

 
cOMmercial, econo
lc and financial re12tion
China and the United 
States. Hie te
 of office is five yc&rs but it may eIther be extended 
or curtailed as the Chinese gov
n
ent may think it necessary or de- 
sirable. In 
ddition to the 6on8ul-G
neral thEre three other officia1e 


in the Chinese Consulate-Ge
eral at San Francisco, narnelY,a Ylce-ðon- 
Dul, an El
ve-Consul, and a Chancellor, who are åþ
o1nted by the mini8
 
. 
of Foreign hffplrs. Eesides the officials, the Consul-Gene

l is at lië 
bc
ty t
 e
loy other workers; in the of
ice at present there are two 
such workers. The ChineEe 
0
sul-G
n6rsl 
f San Fr
nc1eco now 16 a well 


educ
ted 
an, being a college graduå
e of several e
st
rn colleges. 
He h&B a v6ry good personality 
nd is liked by all the Chinese. In al- 

ost all p
blic activities, he takes a prominent part thus wimning the 
favor of the Chinese." 
hs I have indicat
d before that the Chinese Six Companies had a 
prominent part In the life o
 San Francisco's Chinatown, it still r
- 
mains in that position. ItJ purpose and history I have rel
ted previoue- 
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ly.lt is organized under 
 board of el
ht directors who are entrusted 
with executive duty. From the eight directors, one is chosen as presi- 
dent anå another, the general Becreta
J. The president's term of office 


18 three month"by the end of which another of the directors is chosen 


to 
ill h1A place and so on until eech of the eight diractors have tak- 
en his turn acting as president. The president's duty is to enforce all 
laws made by the board together wi th the advice o-r the Chinese bueinees 
men and any affair not dealing wi th Acericans.:.are managed by him. 
The position of the Eecrotary 1s deemed very 1mport
t. He is ei 
l
ctcd by the board and hin te
 of office is for one year. He is · the 
custodian of all matters that may i
volve dealings with the Americans - 
8UC
 as looking 
fter the association's properties, co 

- nding and pay- 


, 
ing the Chinatown squad and directing the counsellor tc protect the 
Chinese interests". Each of the eight directors receives a amall com- 


pensation but the secretary receives 8 hl
her salary L
n 

r other 


officer. 


Y.'hen occasion de
and8, t.he president calle and prðßid
s 2.t meet- 
ings. 
11 the Chinese merchants in the city are eligible to attend 
and to cast vote. Voting 13 done by Voee. 
Th
 association has ag&regate moveable properties and immovea- 


.. . 


blo propertlea a
ount1ng to about el5Q,OOO. It iø BUata1nr
 
pro
g
 fr

 
oc
trlh
tlc

3 ..,.
ti ",very Chinese dep
rting for China I!IUst pay three dol- 
lars. The proceeds from ita real estate is another source of income. 
Among other good works, this association conducts a school in 
Chinese for the educational uplift o
 the Chinese youths of San Fran- 
c1eo. It has an enrollment of a hundred and every year many youthE w1
 
.&. 
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their diplom
8 
rom this school. There is a f6e of two dollars for 
eV3
 pupil per month. 
To arouse and to cultivate a taste for 
estérn mu
ic. th
 asso- 
ci.ticn has.a famcus musical society. called the "New Cat

y MUsical 
Society". It ie composed o
 Chi
eE
 young 
6n 
èo &re interested in 
music. It is under the 1
aã
r8hlp of a b
ndmaster 
rom the United Stat
 
navy. This 1:and D:&.åe á. tour to the sever&l large cities of the United 
States; last year, playir
 under the contrRct of the Orpheun Theater 
and 1'iinring nany praises from the Aflerican puòlie. 


Some of the Organizations 
ithin the Community 


As it has b
en seen that the busincss of this com=ur.lty occu- 
pies a large per cent c
 its ãally life. so there exists a Chinese 
Chamber of Co


rce org&niz
ã by the Chinese n
rchants for conrnercial 
Int
rests. It has a membcrehlu of 
Z6. 


· The United Parlor Native Son of the Golden State W 


Ab
lt thirty years ago. this organizat
on came into 
xlAtenc
 

 
only a few ID
wè
rE. Finally it coulà not be maintained and n
unti1 
on May ll, 1895 
as it r
org&
iz
d. It secured a charter 
rcm the Seere_ 
ta
. of Etate under the pree6nt r.a
e. It was only in rec
r-t years that 


p regress 1fES Bho\ín. J..ny city rnlEht form a branch parlor provided t
er. 
are :fi
tJ- active m
fi1berB s.nd is passed by the inspection of the United 
Darlor as qualified. 
The object of such an orga:1iz
tlon tE" to promote the 
elfare 
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of the Chinese Americarfitizens in the United States-. 
Its membErship 1s comprised o
 Chinese 
ho are born in the U- 
nited states. Only those with absolutE evidence are admitted. A special 
bill was nassed at the Ei-Annu&l Convention, October l5. 1917, tqad- 
mit sons of natlvea( those who arc born in China but nhose father was 
born in the Unit
d States) since th6 United states Government recog- 
nized the 
 as cltize
6. There Bre approximately three thousand members 
in k1l the branch parlors, including those o
 the maIn parlor. There p

 

re br
nches in the fo
lowlr
 cities: Oakl&nd,Fresno, Los Angel
s, Se- 
attle,Ean Diego, Chi eRgo and Dotroit. 


l
 ar
ual convention was held in 1917 when an 

endm
nt was passe
 


in which it 
3S 
ër

è to held its convent lens OLc
 in every two yearø. 
A delegate to e
 firty me
bers is sent foom each parlor to these con- 

 
vention3. Th
 la3t con
ention 
&S held in Los t
g
lee. California and 


seven delegates nere sent from San Fr
r-cisco, six fro
 Log 
ng
lee, two 
from Oakland. one from Fresno, ône from Ean Dl
go, ihree from Chicago 
while the ether parlors did not B
nd a
y. At thle convention, rnnny new 
billa were passed among which 0r.e was for the e
tion of a building. 
Si
ce the
 a 
our-ctorles cc
crete Qnd brick buIlding is òcing 
rect
d 
a
d will 
e co
pleted in the lFtter p
rt or this year. The n
1n floer 
will occupy rocrns for of
icca and an auditorium with a seating cepacity 


of 700. 


ItE offlcera comprised the Grand-President, Grand-Vire President 
two Grand Secret&ries, Gr
nd Tr
q5Urer, Gr
nd IlarEhall, Grand Se
E
ant 
&

e,
uo Gr&nd Auditors and 
ive Grand Di

c
o

. Th
Be coatitute 
the grand o
ficerB of the Unlt
d Parlor. Each bra
ch n
rlrr h
B the 
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same personnel 
ltñ t
e exception that the pr
fix Bgrand. Is omitted 
and a few non-important offlc
re. The only paid officer in the U
1

1 P 
P
rlcr is t
e Chlr6Fe F
cretary. Each officer holds his 
fficð 
or two 
vearß, b
lng elected by the members. Regular monthly meett

A 
r
 held 
to trsnsact regular and new busineEB and a1eo to initiate new members 
into the chapter. It is presided by the president a
d OL his absence, 
the vice-president presides. 


The Chinese 3

ional telfare Society in America 


The syr.xpathetic attitude of the .A


1c
.r, I'
crl
 end especiallyi 
the U
ited St&t
s Sen
tors tbwards t

 ChireEe en the question of 
han- 
Þl"1"; ':.'-7' f'rt's t incen ti ve to",&.rds the orE;ø.r.l Z-i. 
1."Jr c.f this society. It 
-:fIi.CJ :fl

t ccrcelve
 ')'1 1.II'ay 7,1919, the d
v "h"-', :'11'" ro;rerB 
-.;r;.rè'e(' Kiao- 
ch::n. 

d oth
!' G
l"!"1Rn rights in Sha.ntung to Japon. It T.ae also the day 
ft'h
:1 Jú
'.n pubmi t tE:d the infamous " T?:enty One Demands" en Chlz:a in 
1915. On this à
)' in "..J' J, 
 ::.... rl
 t lc 
2.F:e m
e
.lr:g was held i
 
hlch :l 
cc

ltt
e of e1Ðven was elected Rnd provld
d wIth funds to carry the 
message or China to the United States S
natorB, who in turned approved 

nd encouraged the work or th
 committee. Thus a broader program was 
drafted and adort

 
nd & conetltutlon was drawn. The objecta of the so- 
ciety io stated as follows: 
I." To inform our own Chinese people or our 

tioal dangers and 
weaknosaes and to le&d them to the way of re&l freedom and 


:- 


streng
th." 
2." To give true in
oræatlcn of Chlbi 
nd things Chinese to A- 
reerlcans, countering the bad that hed been the products 
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20 
or misinform
tion, mlsunãerstanding and propaganda.- 
With the adoption o
 the constitution and by-law., the organiza- 
tion beca
e do
I
,tely org
nized 
nd the election of o
ricers and ap- 
pointment of committees for difrer
nt &ctivlties took place on June 25, 
1919. This Boclet
ls heartily cupported by the Chinese Christian Chuñ> 
eEl Y.U.C.A., Chambe
 of Co

rcÐ. Six Companies, merch
nts, proression. 


al men, students and laborera. It did not take long for letters, circu- 
lars, pamphlets and.telegramn to be sent broadcast. These were the vol- 
untary work of pro
es8ion
1 snd business men and students of different 
universities and oolleges throußhout the United States, expressing Chi- 
neEe thou
hts and their opinions on the Shantung Question. 
A membership campaign of ten days took place r..
d the reeul t W&8 
a membership of 5,500 and a contribution of 
17,OOO. By September, 19 1 9 


e:n'bGrchjI' of 10,000 with a tund of tro,ooo contributed.Branches of 
 
this organization have been e8tablished in many of the leadIng cities 
throughout th6 United States. Services done by this society have the 
best of American and Chinese ideals. 


The Uorning Bell Theatric
l Scciety 


Thi8 orgaéiz

loL was originated in 19l8 by a f

 Ch
Lr(
 young 
men interosted in the production of playa in th
 Chinese colloquial 
tongue, the themes o
 the plays being taken from modern 
ife. The Chi
 
n
8e people became enthusiastic ov
r these ne
 productions and den


 


more · 


The socl
ty maintains a Chinese school for boys and girls where 


20 "The Far Eastern R
pub11c" 
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opportunity is af
orded them to learn the mother tongu
 >>fter attending 
the American school hours. 


The Red Crose Þ-uxll1ary 


During the r
cent world war, the Chinese aided in all patriotic 
occasions. A Chinese Red Cross Auxillary was organized; contrIbutions 
from the San Francisco Chinese to the varioua war loans amónting to o
- 
4 


ver 
500,OOO were glv
n and 350 strong Chinese youths were drfted from 
1 
this section and many had daring experiences · over there-. Many were 


kill
d but they dIed heroically and br
vely under th
 AmerIcan flag 
which gave them birth Bnd protection- Several UÐre qualified offlcarø 
and some are proud POSS8&SOrS of modals for distinguished service. Thoa 


 
who have returned are proud
war veterans and especially because they 


have fought under the American flag, the 
lag of our sister Republic. 




:a 


Religious Y:ork in the Commu..Yli ty 


i\.t pr
6'=:nt the ChinEse fFmily in San Fre.nciseAhas revolutionized 
I 1 


rem
rkably slnc
 the early days. The Chinese parents are becoming more 
Americanized and thus managinß their homes 2nd rearin
 their children 
in I!IUch the Ba.I!18 way as do the Americ
n pa:t1m:tIl. lde.TlY o
 the Chines., 1t'
 
men have dorxed t
e Americ.n coetumc for etreet wear in order to ..0Id 


being conspicuoue, but some continue to wear Chinese clothing at home 

s it is much mor
 comfortable thån Am
rlcan dress. 


The 
OM
n 

è girls hRve much 
reedom and may be seen on the 
streets shopping or going to and fro
 school, etc. Daughters 
r. we1- 
com
d and th
y occupy & prominent place 
 the family. Life is much 
--.. 
 'f_ 
e.sl
r ánd much more comfortable than in 1 China Tor every kind o
 moðern 
conveniencec are at their disposal; th
y cook on gaa stoves, they have 


running water and pl
bing conveniences, telephones, electric 
lxtur.8 


à for some, autocobiles. The 
ood consists o
 Chine&e imported food. 


and many American foods as well. Thus in every way, the Chinese 
amily 
are living com
ortably 
d not extravagantly but theIr chle
 disccm
ort 
is the cramped quartern in which they live. Respectable families would 
much prefer to
live outside o
 Chinato

 
t this Ie denied them no ma
- 
ter how wealthy they may be or how quiet 2
d cle
n. The tiny 
partment8 
in Chinatown bring 
n exorbitant rental and it is wonderfUl} how clean- 
ly the wo
en manage to keep them. 
Etlt, th
 Chinese f
1ly has reached 
 v
ry critical point in it. 
revolution in this country. The second ge
cration, 
ho are native-
ña 




.
 


have reached an age m
 which they could claim independence of their 
parents. Sln
e the Chinese Rovolution in China, the spirit o
 democra
 

nd 
reedo
 b&c
e dominent in the he&rts o
 every Chinese man. woman 
and child. ThiB w.s all well, but the change had COtlQ too Eudden. The 


- 
young people have broken locse from their homes and are seeking cn30y- 

ent and pleasures amongat themselves thus bringing many disastrou. hap 
penings to some o
 these young lives. The tranB
oroaticn was like put- 
ting new wine in an old bottle. The new cannot be put into the old 80 


.. 
sudd.n. The reaction would be disastrous. So it was with the new ele- 
ment that haa 
ntered intò the Chinese community. It haa upset the so- 
cial life of the Chinese. The Chines. youth. are looked upon with wu.- 
picior: by the older generatioc. Yet one cannot lay the blame on the 
ChL"1ese youth. It is the Be-called Amerlclinism that he finds amongst 
so many of' the Aæericans, that he imitates. He thinks it is the -stylei' 
or the -fad" to be lIke them. 



oet of the ChInese Children attend the public grammar sChool 
that is provided 
or them by the Board o
 Education of' the City_ Its 


hietory I have notéd elsewhere. 
After the earthquake in October, 190e school work was resumed 
with ten pupils attending. The Boa-rd of Education cha!16cd t
E. name or 
the "Chinese Fubl
c School- to that of the "Oriental Publio SChool-, 
and or during all Crientals to at
end this school. This included the 
Japanese who refused to do so. This created mush trouble but the school 
continued ita sessions 1
 a temporary building situated in Chinatown. 
In the fall of 1915, a splendid brick building was completed, being 
erected by the Board o
 EducatIon. It contains 
ourteen laÐge and well 
ventilated rooms, an auditorIum, end a manual training and a domestic 
Ecience department-both being well equipped. 
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The increace of pup
lB have made it necessary. to use the audi- 
torium as classroom. There are now sixteen clsssas in the fourteen 
rooms and auditorium. The sixteenth class is a half day class and Is 
uaing the same room wi th another claas. There are seventeen teachers 


one being an ungraded teacher, ecneti
e. called the "Opportunity 
ea- 
cher" who givcs epecial att
ntion to pupils not quite up to their gradea. 
At present ther
50 boys and nearly 250 girls, " the latter number 
being a big increaae over the number o
 girls (llot more than twenty) 
when I 
irst had the school. We find that co-education works very 
satisfactorily in our sChool." This atatement was made by its present 
principal, Mrs. C. C. Newhall who has held that position sinco 1904. 
In another statement ehe said "most pupils leave in the :fifth gra.de 
to go to work; according to the State law all pupils must remain in 
school until sixteen ye
rs o
 age." It has been only in very recent 

ears that girls are leavi
ß school to work. Chinese glrld are in 
great demand by American buainess f'ir::ts ad saleswoman. Their pretty 
costumes attract custom
rs, and, due to the high wage whIch is of- 
ferred, some girls leave school for work. 
However, 
any remain to 
i
ish grB-
ar school and cont1n
e with 
their high school cducn
ion and evün enter into collsges anå universi- 
ties. In the l
et two years, the number of' Chinese high sChool boys and 
g1rlo have increased. At the present tice, there are in the following 


schools: 


Pclytechnis High School-------------------- 23 
L
wel1 High School------------------------- 9 
Cogswell H1Sh Schoo1----------------------- 1 





 


Commercial High School --------------5 
Mission High School -----------------6 
Girls High School ------------------ 12 
Total of Chinese High School pupils 55 


The number o
 San FrancisCOJChin6se college students attending the Uni- 
versity of California and other colleges is twenty. 

odern education has opened the door into a n
w world and the 


young Chinese is quick to irnitatcithey are discarding old traditions 
and customs. Eut if Chi
a is to pley her part in the world, her sons 
and daughters must pursue and possess high ideals. Not all of the Chift8 
nes
traditions anà cu
toms should be put aside, but rather this genera- 
tion should be taught and learn to dlscrimina
e between the good and tat 
bad. Eein
 acquainted with t
o civilizations, the young C 1 1inese has a 
remarkably good opportunity t43e16ct that which is most expedient and 
good thus combiming the best of the two civilizations. In order to brl 
1 
this about. the work o
 Christianizing the Chinese of San Francisco is 


a great and eupreme 
ask.
e will now see what an important problem is Q 


now confronting the Chri8
i
n Chinese of this conmunity. 
As I have stated before the fact that the Chinese practised their 


own religions which they brought fro:
 Chi
a, still it remai
s to be 
seen how much of this practise is now being exercised. 
Thtre are still t"o or three tem
lea but most o
 the time t
ey b
 
are deserted. It is only the conservatives who sometimes 
requent these 
places. ibet has become of the idol worshippers EL
 ;

lr numerous god

 
Have they 
ll been convtrted to Christianity? Yes. many had become Chrts
 
ti&ns but atill thero is a large per cent of non- bellevera. They have 
no religion, havin
 dlscard
d the old and h
ve not accepted 
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ty. It is to these that the Christians are trying to help, and this 
work has been of great success. Lons ago the Proteotanto clergy who 
harl attempt6d to convert the
 to Christianity repl
"that their work 
ha.. been greatly hindered by the unchrIstian treatment to whl
'1 the 
Chinese have been subJeoted. Henry Ward BeeCher once said: - 
e have 
olubbed them, burned their houses and murdered them; yet they ref\røeq 
to be converted. I do not know o
 any way, except 
to blow them up 
! 22 
1f 1 th ni tro-glycsrind, if we are ever to get them to Heaven-. Yes, 
thIs ha.a been the fact, but now there ia no need - to blow them up w1 th 
n1tro-gl)ce-l
e"
 &
 get thom to Heúven for they are seeking t
e 
ay 
themselves. 



ó Chinese Y.M.C.
. 


The Chinese Y.!!.C.A. hc..s baen a great t!'f'itUn1 in the a:nel10rf..L.....):1 


o 
 
he co
mur.i 
:T 
nd in tran8forrei
g Ð.!']d cc
vr.":'ting the Chinese. It 


was orga.nized in 1911 wi th a me
llbership of less than 200. According to 
the report of last year, the number h
r t,crõased 

 
585; 

4 ectlve 



e
ber8, 
72 associate mFrn

8 er
 
 sustaining me
bere. No doubt that 


the membership has increased greatly due a very recent membership c
- 


palgn. 


The a.ssociation haa no building of its own but a lot has been 
purchased withLcontributions made by the Chinese of the clt] and those 
livIng arou
d the 

l
 Fr&ncißco Bay regions. A fl
anc1a1 campaign was 
started and within 8 WEck 
lZ0CO.OO W
8 raised. 
ith this money the 
lot wae purchased. a1t
OUgh. the
r the new building will be raieed 
among some good American friends. 
The buildi
b 
2 Gr
atly Le


 
i pres6nt for the lo:at1o
 which 


';1 " Chl
e6e Im!!!1p:rati.on" 


Coolidg:e 
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the assoc1
tion now oC

piC9 èo
s not pe
lt an 
Iaborate progr
. 
The quarters are too small and equiprncnts are insufficient. It occupics 
a store in 
hich roo
e for offices are divided, while the ba9E
ent is 


made into a gymnasium. 
hI th('lu
h space is very rnuc
 lini ted yet the Y .
. C.A. ha.s been quite 
a social center for the ChInese men and boys. It cffera"clean and enJ
_ 
able entertaInments all throuSh the days of the week together with ad- 
vice and assistance pertaining to the welfare and u
llft of cur p
cple
 
The"Y" offices are ope
ed ell day unyil late in the evening and much 
lnfo
atlon and assistance of everj description is offered durin
 th6se 
hours. If one should visit the "y-. there are to be found all types o
 


men, youn
 and old, Enjoying g

as or readl
G books and papers pro
!jed 



or th
!:l. 


L
C 
ctlvitieB of the "Y" are claEsl
lcd u
d6r 
our dep&rt
6
ts: 


Ðccial, re1igiouE, r'

rBic!.l and educè1 tionE.l for both young and old TCE-r.. 
The 
Jclal work Ie al

ys 
cti
e. Entertaln
e
ts are given to etc- 
d(.
t
 "'
v 
Ci!1e "from Chir&. or ,:'ho are on the wa
r to Chlr.a, for the boy 


studerte of the C
'!1!1vf11 ty, f'ar 
etur>1er1 service men, r.:Itn:1:f.rs of' 
!1c 



pno
lation anà to the co


l
y at lar
c. 


The; rt;li
t
1f' \Y
r'!{ co

i::t
 o
 
u::il.Aol -;:.:fter::l.)J
 '"'JC.'cti::

 !...... 

- 


.;;;.
.l\,olct....tl':'!.1 =':'_",:-
 :..-. Reli
1.:)'"J9 a.:
1 (':l.1c2.tl::>!1
l le

!"-

 
lvc :-''":1.e.ir 


:,:!. .. t. 


"pol'!..!.Y;. L
:.Ã"'j 1:. 
c . '}13 ".. 




.... ...: '!. þ,,- \.: .. 




":'.! 
.'. 
c 

:""l{, 


-:1"".. 
.... 


\.._'-c.___- 


lzeà c.F YEt, cr_ 
C('01:r.t cf' tJ..
 !'.;.("
. (1" Jr....::t.::-


!'. 

1-1 r:-:,_ 11 -,.- ,- 

t
': 
r.-:::-:- e.f.
'f!'LE:.S!u., 't-ter 
 
l
ap to thE ph
'slca1 e:duct;,.tlG
 .lcI=(';.rt=C'T_t. It is ,J
ly 


J
 - ,,,pod, '1
.
!- 


t
r
u!h 
he ki
d- 


r:e1.3=" of the Golden Gatf' Er?.....ch af' the SAn Fral:cisco Y.
!.C.A. that th6 
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Chlneae were welcomed to use its well equipped gymnaaium every 
Saturday evening. Basket ball, volley ball and other sp
t8 are eager- 
ly t6.ken up b
. the youths. A gymnasium claEB 'Wis organized in 1918 
under the direction of the a8sistan
 e# 
e physical director o
 the 


Golden Gate Branch. Corrective 
xerciscs, boxirg and wrestling are 
some o
 the gymnasium activitiee. Durin
 the basket ball and foot ball 
seasons, many good records have been made in playing with other teams. 


The educational work is vEry l
ortant. Classes in English and 
Uandarin were organized and they are well attendedL A mastery o
 the 
English langua
e or even a brie
 knowledge o
 it would aid the Chinese 
very much as he comea in contact with Amerlcen s. Exper ience has taught 
the Chinese that even a little 
nglish ep
ek 
: iE J

 ter than none 
at all. 


At lesat one evening & wtek ia given over to'intereating lecture. 
( sometimea illustrated ) on current events.Lotion pictures and lectures 


of dif
erent n
tures are occasional featurea when large audiences nt+end 
Since the aasociation do not contain euf:flci
t room for such large au- 
diences, the cburche8
off6r their buildin
a for these purposes. Excuø- 
cion trips to large eatablle
Ent6, 6c
h as business concerns, fBcto,- 
riee, etc. are occasibnally taken. 
Though a complete library is out o
 the question, yet the read- 
ing room, which haa five Chinese daily newspapers and two local Ame
 
ic
n papers, is alTIays fUll. Pamphlets on Ecnitstlon, per
onal hygiene, 
cltiz
nshlp,etc. are being iesU6d 
or the benefit of the whole communi- 


ty. 


Work a!:1ongat the boys ia done throuf.:h the boy Scout organizat1Ðn. 
It has an enrollm
nt of. twenty 
our with sevtral undEr probation end 
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and it ia hoped that more lads will bE reached when facilities and epace 
permit. 
e work of these fe
 hae

ade greaþ progress and very interest- 
ing. Hikes,campi

,acrobatics and other physical 
ork ere eorne of thtir 
activities. On Sundaye, small classes are formed for the purpose of 
teaching the essentials of religion through short story form. In every 
way. specl&l encouragement and help is given to theae boys, eo that 
thr

gh them a fIre example may be set for others. Due to the lack of 
fecilities and space, many of youth's problema have been left untouChed
 
but a broader and more extensiVE progrem will be cade when the new 8eaoe- 


ciation i
 erected. 


The Chinese Y.W.C.A. 


The other organization that means 6qually as much to the Chinese 
woman and girl ES the Y.M.C.A. means to the Chineae can and boy, is the 
first Chinese Y.
.C.A. in America. It was open
d in 19lð and became 
thE firat soci
l center for Chinese wom
n or the Pacific co
st. Its lo- 


cation was formerly 
 Eoloon but with SO
E r
modeling it was made into 
a very attractive place. It comprises a large reception and recre&t1Qn 
room which may be converted irto a
aller rooms by the use of screens. 
A kitchenette end bath completes the association quarters- 
As sèt down in 
 parnphlet!by this aasociation under th
 heading 
-
hy Become A 
Mber" it has thia to 8
Y: 
- because this is thE first Chinese Y.W.C.A. in America and Eve
. 
Chinese woman and girl should be prouõ to 1:elo

 to it. Thi
s 
another atep in the proßress o
 Chln
Be r.omanhocd- 
- LecauEe me
ber8hip givEs you the privil

es of the new Y
f..C.A. 
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Club Rooms at a97 Sacramento Street-. 


As to.th6 privileges It says: 
1 "Dse or books, magazines, piano and sewing machine-. 


2 "A quiet place ror girls to study and help with lesaone
. 
3 "Classca in gyrr
asiu
. American cooking and eewirp, embroidery 
and crochet
, music and Engllah-. 
4 "Þlue bird Clubs ror girls under twelve yeara-. 
5 - Clubs and recrehtlo
 ror older girls{Girls Reserve)M 


6 "Classes ror mothers.. 


7 "Girls may èrin
 their lunches 
nd use kitchen". 
a "
arc b
ths, In centa. Ir you brin
 soap and towels, 5 cents". 
9 "Assistance in securing employment-. 
10 "Pleasant Eur.day afterroons with music.. 
11 " A friendly ce
tin
 plßc6 for all th
 pEople or the ChlneFe L ., 
12 

 p
rt 1
 
Aç world-wide 
isterhood-. 
From tnis list, one may know the a
ount of good work it 1a do- 
ing ror the Chinese womar.hood of 
an Francisco and the neighboring 
cities. 


The cost of DLmbership and privete instruction ia 8S follows: 


Girls urdEr twelve years ------------------
.50 per year 
Gir16 OVEr twelVE years bnd women --------
l.OO · 
Sustaining 

mbers -----------------------fs.oo 
English ----------------------------------
l.OO 
Piano ------------------------------------
 .60 
Violin ___________________________________
l.OO 


- 
. . 
. mo. 
" lesson 
. " 


Swimming at the c
ntral Y.W.C.A. ---------cpeclal rates 




 


The activities or this association lß unJer the sup
rvis1on o
 
an American secr
tary who 1s connect
d with the 
oreign Community Ee- 
p
rtment or the American Y.W.C.A. Associated withiher is a provislo\l 

 
commltt
e ccmposed or several 
hineEe anã American women. At presen
 
th6re 1s a membersnip of 500. îhe Chinese Y.W.C.A.haa become a vitel 



actor In the lives of the Chines 
oman rolks and it is helping many 
to kno
 the truest and the best ideala o
 Christian lire enà service. 


The Wom
n'a Occidental Eoard of Forei
n 
1ssion5 or the Prsabyterian 


Church 


In San Francisco's Chin6se co
nity there are 
o "Homes" for 
Chin
se girla, one under the Fresbyterian 
hurch and t
e other , the 

ethodiat Church. ïhese "domes" were founded ror th6 slave girl a years 


ago who were brou 7 ht h(re from China for immoral purpoeee. Late
 &s 
the traffic decreased and as Chinese 
omanhood beccme respected, these 


homes became the homes or many orphane. 


The Presbyterian
Mission Home c
me irto existence more than ri

 
years ego an
 hea given sheltEr to hundreda of Chineee girls. It occu- 
pies a Eplendirl four-story brick buildin
 on the outskirts of Chinatown 
in which about rorty happy girls are livir
 under the supervision of 
an Americ&
 womam, 
iS6 Donaldine Cameron. Here is located"The Occi- 
dental Seminary" where thE girls rEceive 
ducation. Girls rrom familiar 
are also welcomed to this school. 


Here, the Chinese girls are instructed and brou
ht under the 1n- 
flence of Christian life. -any have joinEd the church. "
any sweet and 
beautirul Christian charactErs havE been mouldtd in this horee, and in 
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th
ir praYEr. meetings and Christian Endeavor societies. their testimo- 
nies and 
xhortations are o
t
n edifying to oldErv souls- Th
ir know- 
ledge of Scripture texts is sinply wonderfUl as every one who atten
 
their public exercises will testi
y. ThEre is r.ot a word often used in 

 
the bible that they cannot quickly give a text containing- 
uestion 
 
them about Christian history end doctrine and they are equally in
ormed
 
From the annual report of this board for 
1918, we have these uùm- 
b
rß: · five have married ãuring the year, fivE have gone out into do- 
mestic service, three into businese po
itions, three in high schools, 
two in the Lux school for industrial training end 
ix have joined the 
Chinese Presbyterian Church". From this report, we see 
hat a wonder- 
full 
ork the 
ission nome is doing for the un
ortunate Chinese girl. 
It is helping to 
uild strong and fine wo
nhood amongst these Chinese 
girls end has in every way brought .rEligious education to the fOre. 


The Chinese Christian Churches 


The Christan work for the Chine
e is under the direction of six 


denomlnations( Presbyterian, 
ethodi
t, Congregational, Eeptist, Chris- 
tian, Episcopal) the Salvation Aruy, the two indepEndtnt churches (Cum- 
berlónd Presbyterian &nd the Independent Baptist) the Catholic Mission 
besides the work o
 the Y.M.C.A. Y.
.C.A; and the two womsnts Eoards 
of the Presbyterian 
nà Uethodiat churches whose work I have just de- 


scribed. 
The work of thesE churchec &nd organiz
tlons is ttaintained in 
nin
 buildings worth about t400,OOO and in SEven other rented build1nfs. 
Land has b
Ln purchBsed by the Cumberlanå Presbyterl
n Church and a n
W 
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building is to be erected at a cost of 
20,OOO. The total number o
 
separat
 educational &nd religious institutions for ChineFe in t
is 
section of the city is twenty. 
There are t
enty E6ven 
ission schools which in 19l5 enrolled a 
total of 1402 persons. The mission echools are classified in the foli 
lowing manner: 


Adult night schools for teaching English ----------------- l
 
. ..J". 
Day schools for chi!dren parallir.g public schools ------- 6 
'" 
Klndergardene ------------------------------------------- 5 


Chinese language schools 


--------------
----------------- 4 
27 


hesides the work in the institutions themFelves. six of the missions 
have di
trict visitors, teaching English and giving in8truction in s 
sewin
 and cering o
 childr6n in the Chinese homes. 
The Chinese mise ions employ " about thirty Americans èesides tbe 
denominational ßuperintendents, and about the same numb
r of Chinese. 
The cost to all the misßlon[
o
rds is about 
30,OOO one half of all 
that is Ep
nt for ChinEse mission work west of the Rocky Mountains". 

he churches conduct r
liglous 
e
tlngs on Sunday, Sunday Schools 
atd Young Feople's meetings. Membership in the di

erent churches are 
r&ther evenly distributed, the Presbyterian claiming 222, Methodist 120, 
Ccngrebational 
O,etc. an approximate total of 1500 or more. :Irt-their 


Sunday Schoele over a thousand childrEn from both ChrIstian and non- 
Christian homes attend. Every yea
a joint Sunday School picnic is glv- 


sn. 


All the churches have united themselvcs to fore the Union Chur.bh 


Organization 
or the purpose of r
nder1ng service to the community as 
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a whole end-
 and for thE betterment of ita life. Altou
h not much 
cooperation Vi'E.8 Eeen amongst the young people of the veriouB churches 


before, yet very recently great enthusiasm and cooperation is being 
inEtilled in them. A union rneetin
 is held Every month and a Union 


Choir of seventy voices occupies a prominent place at these meetinge. 
'1 he 6 e young p60ple have orgenized themcelves into-
e Chinese Union 
Choir of ban Francisco" with its different officers and an American 


director. Th
y have rehearsals every month anrl the aim of the SOCi6
 
is - to arouse the Chinese Community in singing and to get together 
thE young folks of different churches in a cooperative work
 ca- 
chine for the Bpreadln
 of the Gospel In eon
s
 


A debating l(;ague comprised of the young people of the various 


churches has been V(ry
4ctive. Prizes are offered end in this way it 


is hoped to sti
late literary exc
ll
nce in speech, èoth in Chinese 
and En
li6h, to intErest thE young people in the current topics and 
to brinp: together the 
Toung pc-ople of the community. tt

l
t!=:- frf. 
Athletics are encouraged arnon
 the young people end 

' gemes 
heve been played between the di
ferent churches. thus in uniting the 
young people , the churches have taken a great step towerds fUrther- 
in
 the Christü
n work in this com
lty. 


'The V.ork of One of the Churches 


In 1872, a
.m(rican minister Dr. 
illiam C. Pond of the thir
 
Congregational Church of San FrenciFco, invited the Chinese into his 
church to attend the servicEs and Sunday School. Racial antagonism 
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soon arose among the church m
mber8. Due to the great love he held 


- 
for the Chinese. Dr. P
nd. with seventeen follo
ers opened a Sunday 
School for the Chinese wh
re English was taught. Soon the numbert gr8w 
and converts-became numeroua. Dr. Pond
e AmericÐn Missionary As- 
sociation in boaton to -help establish a Chinese Con
r
gatiomal c
rCQ 
So, in 1897, a building 
as purchesed but it was destroyed by the eerth- 
quake find fire in 1906. Now on the se
e location, stands a fine five- 


story brick building. 
BesidEs the ov
rEi
ht of the American 
i8sionary Association add 
its representative sup
rintendent, the church with a membership of three 


hurdred of which half are not in the city, has at its head, a pasto
 
a Board of Directors consisting of sixteen members holding offices for 


one year, trustees, deacons, a church clerk end a secretary. 



he board of Lirectors carries out the plans of the 
nnual meet- 


ings of the General Congregational ASEociation of Christian Chinepe a 
and the China 
ia
ionary f:ociety, which meet
 every January. Laws and 
amendments are made and pa sed 
t this time, includ1np Euggestione of 


plans for the following yEar. To this meeting, delegates are sent f
m 
thE branch missions ( 10 in number) which are scattered throughout Cal- 
ifornia. These different missions arE independEnt in their plans but 
uEuall) they adopt th
 s
ggestions which are offerred them by the cen- 
tral church. A report of their work however must be made to the mothrr 
church a
nually and published in the final report of the whole churbh. 
The fin
ncee of the church are in the handa of the fin
ncial oom- 
mitce. At the beginning of every year it makes a 
udget; the bUdg6t for 
this YE:a.r (1920) being 
-450 for church exp
nces only, while other de- 
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partmenta and societies make their own budget. A financial campaign 
la conducted every year .in which cards 
or the purpose, are distributed 
among the members. The memb
rEhip fee of the church ia two dollars.and 
contributions at any time are encouraged- 
Almost all of the work of this church are carried on throu
h the 
various organizations within the ct

ch. "The Congregational Association 
of Christüan Chines
- constitute the church prop
r. It consiste9Þf all 
male m
mber
 from sixtE
n Yéare up>but until rec
ntly women members 
were réceiveã. 
his org
nization existed at the beginning
 before it 
became recognized as a church. ïhEre is a fee of one dollar for members 
Its offlc
rs &re th
 president, vice- preaidEnt, Eecrctary and treas- 
urer, each holding offic
 for three months, at thE end of which new Øl- 
ficers are elected by th
 mbmb
rp. 
iE association controls the work 
of the whole church. Its Executive orbEn 1s the board of Directors who 


meets weekly to ãiscuss on any bUElnesE tha
 may ceme ur for decieioa 
After these meetings, the businEss done, ie reported to the sasociatinn 
members and if neclssary to be voted by them. Beaides thie associatinn 


are the 
6rld tide Missionary 
ociety, romen'a Uis
ionary Society, Re- 
lief Society and Lducatlonal Society. The officers of these different 
societ
es are elected by each of ita own members. 7hese in turn appoint 
their own committees. 
The \;orlä Mis
lon Society haa done good work for the Chinese 1n 
China. It has established six churchea and tbeee achools in southern 
China. 
hçre are six preach
r& b661d
s teachers and missionarle. This 
orßanization has property amounting to 
20,OOO in China. 
Th
 
omen'B Yissio
ary 
ociety supports a Chinese womam mission- 
ary to preach in the various villa
ea. of Kwong Tung province{South 
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China) Its o
ficers are elected annually by the members. 
The Relie
 Society gives aid to those who are needy and to those 
who are aick. 
The 5ducational Society has done rather extensive work. Itconsists 
o
 a niEht school 
or adults. a Chinese school for childr6n
d wome
 
the Sunday SChool. a Elble training class and the Young People's Soci- 
ety. The evening school has an enrollment or thirty seven with a Chi- 
nese and an Americen Be teachers. Every Friday evening, a meeting o
 
a religious natur6 is held under the direction of the paator. 
 this 
way. it is hoped to 
emlliariz
 the pupils with the Gospel and it af- 
forãean opportunity 
or the pastor to 
ecome acquainted with the pupils. 
The Chine2e school has enrollment of twenty aix children and we- 
men. A Chinese woman educated in China together with two men teaChers 
conduct the school. The whole school la divid(d into three classes In 
which Chinese wri ting, rea.ding . geography. hiatory letter wri t
 and 
a story hour sre
taught. Once a week classes in drawln
. sinp-ing. gamea 
and a s tory hour are conducted. 
The Sunday School has a super1nt6ndent at its head nominated b,. 
a nominating committee and voted upon by the school. Other 0

icer8 
are elected in the saIne canner; these being the two secretaries (En- 
glish and Chinese) and the treasurer. Committees are appointed by the 
superintendent. The ethool Is not graded but divided thua: Three claeeee 
-ror sdul ts. two for juniors. two for children, and one for Children. 
and one for chIldren under 
ive years old. The Pilgrim Lesaone of the 
Internationål series are used in all the classea except in the womanJ. 
class where the Chinese Bible Is ueed. 
The whole school gathers together tor the opening exeroise. 
which comprise the singing of hpmna, prayers and the resding of the 
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lesson together. Thß achool is then divided into classes. At the end 
of the period, the school comes together ag6.fm to answer questIons CI1 
th the ICsson asked by the superintendent. Singing enda the program. 
The Christian Endeavor Societÿ iå compoaed of the young people 
members and non-members of the church. Ita president and other-officers; 
the treasurer, the English and Chineee aÐcretarlea, are elected an- 
nual17. by the mernbera of the aociety. The committees are appointed 
by the president and they work in oonjunction with him. The committees 
are, Lookout. Muaical, SocIal. Missionary and Prayer. The members are 
divided into active, intermediate and associate membera. A definite 
program has been recently adopted: The f1rer Sunday of every month is 
a missionary meeting; the aecond, a member of the society takes charge 
the third, a testimonial meeting, the fourth, a member prealdes. 
On the hole, this church baa awakened recently and its young 
people expecially have beome very active. WIth the present cspable 
pastor, it is hoped that the Jesua Way of living will be promoted, 
developed and carried out. 
Thus we find the religious elec6nt in the Chineae Community or 
f;an Francisco commanding a very prom!nent pla.ce in the lives of the 
people. No doubt in the next twenty years, Chriatianity will be the 
only religion in this community and the Chriatian work will be ao 
enonncus that more Chineae workera will be in demand. What we need, 


are trained Christian workers and from the great enthusiasm and 
øarnerstnesa that the present day ChrIstian Young Chinese, show, the 
future work of the Chineae Church could not help but succeed and 


t"lourleh. 
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Concluaion 


In traveraing over the field which we have passed, we eaw how 
the Chinese of over half a century ago ø surrounded by every pagan 
practise and superstition in China C8
e to thia country carrying 
with him his native ideas and cuatoma; how in the new country he 
quickly adopted himself to the new 8urroundi
gs and conditions but 
still maintalnin
 many of the cuatomsj how welcomed he was at the 
beginning but later thia welcome devEloped into hostile feeling and 
brutal and unjust treatment; and finally due to the 8aaimilation and 
AmericanizatIon of the Chinese and the fact that the Chlneae proved 
themaelves to be harmless. how that intense antagonism waa removed. 
, 


Later when Christianity was introduced into the community. the lives 
of the Chinese became trpneformed, until now it is a vital factor in 
the moulding of the character of the younger generationa. 
The churches have played a part in this community life but the 
result of its works is far from being very successfUl. In facilitating 
the moral, social and physical program in the community as a whole. 
the churches have been very slow. Of the whole Chi
ese population 


of this community, only about twenty per cent have been reached. Even 
e.mo&g many of' thoae who claim to have church connections, do not know 
def'initely the meaning of the exlstEìnce o
 the ehurch. It is time for 
the Church to come out of its seclusion and be human. facing the real 


and vital questione o
 the day and meeting the needs of the people of 
the community. The Church must recognized that the spiritual side of 
li
e cannot be o
tained without a knowledge of the social conditions 
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o
 the community. It must recognize also, -that 
8 poverty o
 mind, 
bOdy, and spirit is not entirely due to lack of character, but 1s In- 
creaaingly chargeable to aocial conditions over which individuals how- 
22 
ever strong, exercise little control-. As John M. Gl
nn , Director o

 
the Russel Sage Foundation, said," If the churches will assume their 
fUll responsibility and stand out boldly as champions of 80clal right- 
eousness they will gain many more aouls than they will lose membera- 
they will increase their support, they will attract the strongest and 
most vigorous of our young people; and they will Immenaell increase 
the spiritual power of thei
 communitles-------Indifercnce and Inac- 
tivity concerni

 such things seem frightfully unrighteous and ungod- 
25 
1'-. 


Wi th so many young people and children in the community, the 
'
hurch has ample opp0 rtuni ty to guide these young lives t
holesome 
recreation and Ideals. ihe first and moat urgent need of the communi- 
ty, is a playground under good supervision and guidance. Tennis courts, 
sand-boxes and other apparatus should be installed eo as to help up- 
build the young people physically. As it 1e now. one will not be sur- 
prised to fInd children playing on th
 etre
ta, even on the main bus- 
iness section. There ie a public park in the community but children 
are not allowed to play ball here. Even the right.of playing "catCh W 
on the less busy streets 1s denied thèm. It is not uncommon to 
ind yo 
youths around cigarstande, poolrooms and on the street corners. If a 
well equipped playground together with the gymnasiums of the Y.M.C.A. n 
and tho Y.W.C.A. which we\nope will be built soon, 1s øpened, it will 
no doubt be a blessing to the community. It is the bualness of the 


22 -The C
mmunity Survey in Relation to Churchßf
iciencyft by 
" v
E
 Ca
roll-----
. 5 
23 Galenn-- Jhe Church and Social '-ork"-Conference o
 Char ties 
nd Correc_ t1 0ns Re port 1913 --p 144 
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Church to take the lead and arouse the Interest of the people o-r the 
communi ty, especially the leading men a.nd business men, to see the im- 
portance of a playgrtund. 
Next, the Church Itsel
 should open wide its doora every day o-r 
the week for every activity that w1l1 enoble and enrich the Ideals o
 
ths Chinese. Mothers'clubs, glrls'clubs, boys'cluba and men
cluhs should 
be organized wi thin the Church which should be opened to members and 
non-members of the Clnlrch. ThEse clubs should uae the Chudch buildlDg 
at any time for its meetings, socials, etc., so aa to make the ChurCh 
the center of activity in the community. The Y.M.O.A. and the Y.W.C.A.a 
are such centera but they are only a part of the Church in action. To 
obtain the purpose for which every ehurch stands, the whole body o
 
the Church should be in action. 
Another thing that the Church ha.s failed to aee the importance, 
is the necessity of having a religious educational director who should 
be responsible for the general supervision of the education of the whole 
church. He is not the assistant past
r nor is he the Sunday School super- 
intendent. He has a definite position Independent of an
 one person or 
any d
partment of the Church. He must have independent privileges, to 
organize as he thinks beat the material that la most suited f'r his 
work. He should be the chie-r advisor on eàucation and should appoint 
the Sunday School eup
rlntendent, teaChers and heads o-r the various de- 
partments in the school. He should in every way help to uplift th
lpeo- 
pIe educationally. 
The work of' the Sunday School needs revolutionizIng. From the 
mEre teaching of the Eibla in the old Orthodox way, the sch001fhould 
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be reorganized on the baaia of psychological principles. ';be teachers 
and leadera of the achool should be trained in huma
aychology as well 
as in Dible tea.ching. lftore activities "should be introduced eo that 
every member of the school would feel reaponeible for its auccess- The 
achool should be graded according to the public school gradation and 
to correlate the materia.ls of both schoola. In this way, the pupils 
would find more interest when he discovers that hia Sunday School les- 
sons help in hia Public Scho....Jl lesaons and visa versa_ Thus the impO" 
t6nce of a graded and well managed Sunday Schools can be readily seen. 
The Young People's Society needs alterations. It should be the 
source from which Sunday School teachers could be obtained- Young peo- 
ple have high ideals if properly guided, so they should be left to man. 
ø.ge their own affairs with the approval of the eldera. Young people are 
Inatfnctively active and with a high purpoae and aim, their society 
should be one of the mOE=t active orge.nizations in the Church. It is at 
this age 
at the social inatinct 1s very a'ron
. On week days, its so- 
...... 
cial service committee should be in full sr.ay. Lectures for talks on 
-1 
American ideals and customa, on hygiene, sanitation, current events, 
etc- should be secured by them_ Even moving plcturea of the beat type 
should be shown weekly, aa the moving picture:. housea are great attrac- 
tions for the 
hin6ee as for others. 

 goed 
ch1ne
 &nd 600d pictures 

an be sec-.lred for this purpose, the Church is meeting a very great nee tI, 
The women are very hard to reach and hard to ask them to 8tt
d 
church aervicea or other church activities due to the various house- 
hold duties and to the caring of their children. I
 a nursery and a 
rest room a
e provided in the churCh building, it would facilitate mat- 
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ters very much. 
Many mothers are leaving their babies in the care of older chil- 
dren or neighbors and go to work in canneries. factories, etc. It would 

 
help the mothers greatly if ev".ry church would open a day nursery 60 t
t 
the :nothers could bring the
r children to the ne
st church and know 
that they are aafe there until thelreturn 
rom work- 
If such a comcrunity program could be instituted by the church, the 
life of the community 
ould surely be raised to a higher level, for a 

 
noble community life is a great and to e

 family_ 
he gymnaslu:ns and 
-1 
playgrounds would build it physically, the more extensive program would 
help it mentally and good preaching and moral instruction would help 
it morally_ Thus aocial, economlc,and personal conditions are met with. 
Then the ti
e will come when eveTY church will become a social center 
of the Chinese ---buildings .for meetlnga, a place for the recreation 
of peraona of all ages -----
 real home for every vhinese. 

en the old 
order will completely collapse like the walls o
 Jericho when the people 
· shouted with a great ahout and every man went straight to Him-. 
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